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PREFACE 



The opportunities for board members, administrators, 
faculty and students to come together for purposes of discussing 
problems and idcintifying plans for the continued development of 
junior colleges and their programs are always limited in both 
number and length of time* This second statewide conference, 
co-sponsored by the Illinois Junior College Board and the 
Illinois Association of Community and Junior Colleges, was de- 
signed to provide the opportunity for the divisions of the 
association to conduct their business affairs, and to make it 
possible for the Illinois Junior College Board and members of 
its staff to join with representatives from the campuses through- 
out the State of Illinois in an effort to continue with both the 
solving of present day problems as well as making future plans 
for the continued development of the State System of Junior 
Colleges* 

The private junior colleges, a very important segment of 
higher education in the State of Illinois, were also present* 
Those who planned the conference earnestly hope that this oppor- 
tunity for representatives from both public and private junior 
colleges to come together ..and share ideas proved profitable for 
all. 



The stimulation given by the three general session speakers 
was exciting and provided continued leadership for the discussions 
throughout the conference* This publication is an outgrowth of 
the conference and the remarks of all participants have been 
edited for this publication trusting that they reflect the per- 
ceptive analyses, theories and projections intended* 

Appreciation is expressed to Illinois Central College for 
its ef'iurts in successfully hosting the conference* 



G* Robert Darnes 

Associate Secretary 

Illinois Junior College Board 
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• • The Honorable Hudson R. Sours 
State Senator, District II, Peoria 



I suppose I should probably discuss tonight not only the degree of 
responsibility of the local board to our necessarily peculiar local needs 
which could be furnished and supplied by our junior college, but also per- 
haps the autonomy that ought to be inherent in the conduct and operation 
of the junior college. We should ulso discuss the vocational- technical 
aspects of the curriculum, the programs offered and related subject matter. 

The matter of continuing education in cooperation with business and indus- 
try, and the degree of cooperation which must be accomplished with private 
junior colleges is important. 

Many lay people seem to derive pleasure in tinkering with the educa- 
tional system at all levels. We do not need handymen and jacks of all 
trades, but we do need professional people who understand precisely the 
goals and the means by which those goals may be attained. Many keen minds 
today feel that our society has become a society of grasshoppers rather 
than ants; a society of bourbon grasshoppers unable or unwilling or out of 
touch with the ancient abliity of people to produce for themselves, glued 
to television screens, depending on pensions and social security and other 
"hand-outs". 

We cannot educate a generation of people to all kinds of subsidies 
from government to private industrial subsidies without springing a leak 
somewhere in their moral character, and the local board of our junior col- 
lege ought to realize, and I am sure it does realize, the degree of respon- | 

sibility to our local needs. Right at this time we have a greater variety | 

and higher taxes than ever before, even when related to far greater pro- j 

duction, and the junior college system in these times is going to be a | 

continuing and severe expense to the taxpayer. That is another reason | 

why there should be the highest degree of autonomy and responsibility 
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exercised and accepted by our board of the junior college* The board 
will also have to accept fiscal responsibility and 1 am sure they realize 
that there are eternal rules of economics which may not be violated ex- 
cept at the peril of the institution itself* Oppressive taxes result 
sometimes even in prosperous times from expenditures of governmental 
activity that sometimes the majority of the people do not want* All of 
us cannot have a public park or private swimming pool* Some of us have 
to go through life with a bathroom* If only considered from the tax 
angle, if we are going to have a successful junior college operation, the 
citizenry should put the ultimate in reliance on the board and the ad- 
ministration of our junior college* In return the institution and all of 
its representatives and employees must accept the highest degree of 
responsibility* 

Until recently in our United States the professor at the college and 
university level never attained the exalted and respected position held 
by his European counterpart* So has it been with the public school 
teacher* Only quite recently has the general public developed due respect 
for men and women who worked on a matter that seemed so casual as education* 
All this is changing and the professor and the teacher are now figuring 
less in humorous remarks which is a long way from the caricature of the 
absent-minded eccentric professor timing his boiling watch holding an 
egg in his hand! 

But, by and large, the teaching profession is a dignified, learned 
and superior class that is frugal, cultivated and possessing mental poise 
that comes from study and scholarship and dedication* Of those three 
qualities, perhaps the last, dedication, looms as the most important* 

With the changing times academic people are emerging into public official- 
dom, perhaps a pity, because academic life can be, and is often, among 
the happiest* The unhappy ones are those unfortunates in every profession 
and vocation when they discover that they have mistaken their talents and 
inclination and become apathetic in their performance and look at the 
great teaching profession as a heavy, dull routine* Sooner or later they 
become afraid of the world* This situation cannot be avoided and the 
answer is not a teacher's union* Scholarship is never democratic in that 
sense or even by way of definition; in fact, no democracy can persist very 
long without creating an aristocracy of ability, integrity and solid 
scholarship, if only to protect itself from the decay and decline and 
extinction* 

Not all students in our local junior college either desire nor have 
the capacity for nor are even inclined to enter the learned professions, 
or other occupations* Many have technical or vocational skills which are 
latent perhaps, but which can be developed so that they may continue in 
obtaining a vocational or technical background which will fit them in that 
type of human endeavor* Thus they will be able to maintain and support 
their families, become owners of property, and enjoy some of the luxiities 
as well as the usual necessities of day to day living* The most careful 
screening of those possessing such aptitudes would be at the head of the 
important list of inquiries into their application* This was true in the 
last century where grocers became bankers, where persons for example in 
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Peoria who operated livery stables sat on bank boards and entered into 
the general commerce and mercantile life of our community. Certainly, they 
should not be overlooked, and might even go on to greater achievement than 
that which might be circumscribed by a vocational-technical level. 

Continuing education is certainly more than a fad. We have been 
living in an era of science. Quite naturally our college and graduate 
level administrators have given scientific departments a disproportionate 
degree of encouragement and support, and certainly in great disparity to 
the art of living the good life, the htimanities of the liberal arts 
curriculum, the historian, the philosopher and all those devotees of 
learning formerly called ''useless" and without a dollar sign attached are 
on their way up again. There exists naturally the fervent hope of the 
eventual triumph of humane civilization. We must never forget that someone 
must study the louse, the flea, the tick and the little beasts under the 
microscope. They V7ill all have latin names, cognomen and praenoman, and 
this aspect of the good life should not be overlooked in any continuing 
educational program for our citizens and residents who at a later time in 
their lives want to know something more about living itself. A heavy pre- 
sumption is involved when one indites a field not his own. May X hasten to 
assure you that I am not looking down from Olympus; there are times when a 
amateur, perhaps by his shocking insolence, can annoy or provoke the pro- 
fessional into action* We must not forget that Shakespeare antedates Freud, 
and there are mechanisms of depth psychology each time we re-examine Hamlet , 
Richard III, Titus Andronicus, or MacBeth. Both Schliemann and Wicklemann 
were self-taught Greek scholars. Schliemann found Troy after 25 centuries 
by simply locating Troy out of Homer's simple direction in Homer's book* 

Perhaps at the risk of repeating a cynical saying, every country, even 
down to the last singular school district or junior college organization, 
gets the curriculum and teachers it deserves. But I am not convinced that 
justice is either that effect or poetic* I do know that our judges are 
rarely better than the bar from which they were elected or selected, 
that great concert artists are the Inevitable product of the best music 
teachers, continuing education could be the jeifel in the crown of our local 
junior college* 

Noi 7 there remains the question of working with and cooperating with 
other private junior colleges* Private institutions generally have shown 
intense regard for excellence, and this is true in spite of national and 
state blueprints on education* National and state scholarship aid, 
foundations and educational trusts do not in themselves generate the dis- 
criminating energy necessary to accomplish excellence at the junior college 
level* They may stimulate local initiative but can never be a substitute 
for it. 

The public junior college system, it is hoped, will work with and 
cooperate with the private junior colleges in order to get a job done* 

Iv. \y, we have licensed ignorance, certified ignorance, membership ignorance, 
authorized ignorance, and ignorance is still ignorance even if ordained 
in a dark suit^ There still remains much to be done in eliminating a 
deficit of excellence, something with which the privately endowed insti- 
tutions have been identified since their very beginning. Ihe platonic 
trio logy of truth, beauty and idealism enriches the lives of all partakers 
and makes the far better citizen, and this is a long way away from what we 
observe in the streets today* 





Of vihaX possible value are our title deeds, all properly notarized, 
supported by an abstract of title or a title policy, with United States 
documentary stamps affixed and recorded in the recorder's office, if we 
have much more "burn baby burn"? 

Of x^hat possible utility are our departments of fire and police If 
gigantic sit-ins stop the normal life of a metropolitan city? We are now 
to be treated to bigger and better riots in the \7lnter. Carmichael is 
being protected by his color, and in Franklin Park, he stated, "We will 
control things in our communities by any means necessary.*'*'. "If Hunky gets 
his store bombed out every Friday or Saturday, he*s going to have to sell 
it to us." Ihe street riots now apply guerrilla tactics* Where law ends 
anarchy begins, and there will be some responsibility of the professor iat 
to inculcate better citizenship, for it is only in the time of quiet that 
great institutions can be built and basic rights guaranteed under our 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

No man living outside the jungle can be his own law, for if the learned 
philosopher can make his own law, so can the less able, the ignorant, and 
worst of all, the fool* When chat time comes, xje might just as well close 
the courthouse, send home the sheriff and his deputies, retire the policeman 
and fireman, declare the state's attorney vacant, let the judges resign, and 
then we have the perfect democracy. The jungle and the red tooth and the 
red claw of John Stuart Mill- - -a far cry from the Greek democracy and the 
days of Plato, for, a century or so after that time, Greece grovelled at 
the feet of youthful Rome- - -never again to contribute to the progress of 
mankind « 



Executive Director's Report James D. Broman 

Executive Director, lACJC 

Senator Sours, Mr. Fowle, Dr. HcClintock, members and guests. This 
evening I vjill give you only a brief report regarding the affairs of the 
Association. Since we met in Belleville last May, progress has been 
made towards the short, intermediate, and longrange goals of the Association 
At the time of our Annual Meeting in May, we were all deeply concerned 
about legislative matters and agreed that top priority must be given to 
passing key legislation then being considered by the Illinois General 
Assembly. I x^ill not attempt to enumerate the many bills which have 
since become law or describe efforts which made passage possible. However, 

I will call to your attention three pieces of legislation which add up to 
hundreds of millions of dollars in benefits for member colleges of the 
Association and the students x^hich they serve. 

One of the most important series of bills to become law was the studernt 
financial aid package making available this biennium almost $30 million in 
direct aid to students and expanding guarantees on student loans to 
fantastic proportions. This dramatic increase in student aid is expected 
to give needy students in Illinois unprecedented opportunities for higher 
education and it is hoped that much benefit will accrue to private colleges 
which wish to serve more students as enrollments increase. 
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For State System of Community College^, the $125 million authorization 
for campus construction through the Illinois Building Authority and the 
transfer to the State of Illinois of employer contributions to the University 
Retirement System have eased, in part, the Increasing financial burdens of 
the local junior college districts and will make higher education fiicilities 
in the community, a reality rather than a dream. Even though community 
college construction will fall considerably short of actual needs in the 
next two years, the big step has been taken by the State of Illinois to 
fund construction at the 75% level set forth by the Master Plan for Higher 
Education. 

At this time I would like to thank Mr. Fowle, Gerald Smith, and the 
entire staff of the State Junior College Board for their work in the past 
session of the General Assembly, and especially for the efforts made to 
Increase the construction authorization to a more realistic figure. Although 
we were not successful in this effort, our position has been established and 
will be proved correct, I*m afraid, within too short a period of time. 

I would be negligent if 1 did not recognize Turuer Trimble, Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, for his untiring work during the Legislative 
Session. As in years past. Turner's keen insight, wise counsel, and 
re lent fort played a key role in gaining support for our legislative 
program. Turner, the Association is again indebted to you. 

Last June, as the Legislature was approaching recess, I gave considerable 
thought to establishing priorities for my activities in the months ahead. 

Two primary objectives emerged as vital to the continued existence and 
effective operation of the Association. One of these was the urgency for 
quickly and firmly identifying the Association in higher education; at all 
levels, local, state, regional and national. 

Over the past four months, a major part of my time has been spent to 
accomplish this objective. Vftiat has it involved? In communities I have 
visited, it has Involved meeting with local businessmen, public officials, 
other school officials, legislators from the area, and many others. At the 
state level, I have met personally with most top state officials; I have 
contacted every agency of state government involved directly or indirectly 
with education; I have visitad each of the colleges and universities 
Interested in the junior college movement; and I have followed the affairs 
of the State Junior College Board and the Illinois Board of Higher Education. 
At the national level, close working arrangements have been developed with 
other state junior college associations and with the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. I have met with representatives of many leading trade and 
professional associations x^hose support is essential to junior college 
programs, lumbers of the Illinois Congressional Delegation in Washington 
have been contacted as x^^ell as federal agencies with educational responsir 
billties. 




* 




An example of the acceptance which has been attained is my recent 
participation as a representative of this Association in the Seminar on Health 
Care Education held just last week in Springfield. The ten other participants 
in this two-day conference included the President of the National Academy of 
Science, the heads of medical education at Harvard, Indiana University, 

Temple IFnlversity, Michigan State University, and top officials of the American 
‘Medical Association, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare and 
other federal agencies. 







You should Icnow also, that the Association Is being called upon more 
and more by people of national stature In higher education, business and 
government, llhlle these activities to build the Association's image have 
tasced my personal energies and required much time and travel away from my 
family, I am convinced that such exposure and Identification Is necessary 
to the continued success of the Association and will benefit the organization 
not only in the months ahead, but for many years to come. 



I 



The other primary objective which has been foremost In my mind since 
the end of the Legislative Session Is the need to develop concensus support 
from member colleges and build an effective organization for our service 
functions. This objective must be achieved primarily through vour response 
rather than bv mv efforts . Each of us must contribute in several ways: 

First , we must get to know each other better! 171th the gre£»t Influx of 
out-of-state personnel and the opening of several new colleges, this Is more 
difficult than It sounds. Those of you who have recently come on the Illinois 
scene, like myself, have gained a real appreciation for the veterans who 
have labored hard and long under extremely adverse circumstances. It Is 
fortunate Indeed that they build a solid foundation that will enable us to 
achieve new heights In post secondary education In a relatively short period 
of time. I7e must continue to work at "getting to know each other", capital- 
izing on the experience and talent of everyone engaged In the Important 
endeavor In higher education. 
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Second, policy must be established which will identify the Association's 
public position and provide a framev/ork for implementing our program. 1 have 
asked the four divisions to Include this Important task as part of their 
business tomorrow. We must develop a concensus on many positions and define 
differences on other positions, which must be accepted and respected. 

Third , changes and adjustment should be made to Improve communications 
and operations. Some of these were discussed at the Board of Directors 
Ifeetlng this afternoon and It Is very likely that changes In our Constitution 
~7lll be proposed to you before the Annual Keetlng. It will be reassuring to 
those who were apprehensive about the Association's reorganization last year, 
that the California Junior College Association, the oldest staffed state 
assoclat on, hopes to reorganize within the next six months with equal 
representation from board members, administrators, and faculty. You will 
be Interested to krow also that an executive director was recently hired by 
the Oregon Junior College Association and two other states are expected to 
staff their associations early next year. 

Fourth , member colleges can not avoid the financial responsibility for 
the Association If It Is to survive. In plain language this means that 
membership dues and assessments will have to be sufficient to support a 
realistic operational budget. The association in Michigan, with a third 
less member colleges, has a budget more than tx7lce ours and Is expecting to 
add an assistant executive director after the first of the year; the California 
association, which has about twice as many members as we have, has a budget 
more than three times ours. This year, as most of you know, I will have to 
raise $25,000 from outside sources if we are to meet the budget adopted at 
the Annual I^eting last May. Because final clearance from State and federal 
authorities was only recently received, only preliminary work has been done 
to obtain these funds from outside the membership. I am hopeful that by 
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March 1968 1 can report that we will be able. to survive this fiscal year 
without an extra assessment. 1 sincerely hope that member colleges will 
accept total financial responsibility next year so that my time can be 
devoted to the important work of the Association and not be bogged doim 
by fund raising. 

1 will close in a spirit of extreme optimism. Without a doubt, we are 
on the threshold of a great adventure in education. The magnitude of our 
task is overwhelming as you look into the future xjith mounting enrollments 
and demands for new education programs and training. What could be more 
inspiring than what I see here tonight; state officials, local board members, 
administrators, faculty, and students, all with one purpose in mind, to 
build in our state the best system of conununity colleges and the best 
individual private junior colleges in the world. With imagination, with 
determination, through cooperation we will do just that. Thank you. 



Friday, November 17, 1867 

The morning sessions were devoted to business meetings for the four 
sessions (Board, Faculty, A^dministrators, Students) of lACJG. A general 
business session was called Saturday morning to consider the results of 
each of these division meetings. At that general business meeting, the 
following action was taken: 

Dr. McClintock announced the appointment of two committees with primary 
responsibilities for the Annual Meeting scheduled for March 22 and 23, 1968, 
at the Palmer House in Chicago. 



1 



Nominating Committee 



Elmer Rowley, Joliet Junior College, Chairman 
Wayne Arnold, Rend Lake Junior College 
Elizabeth Canar, Kendall College 
John Haas. William Rainey Harper College 
Kenneth Edwards, Illinois Central College 



Program Committee 



Robert E. Sechler, Vice President l,A«C.JoC«, Chairman 



Terry Armstrong 
Robert Burke 
Jessalyn Nicklas 
Edward Sabol 



Student Division 
Faculty Division 
Board Division 
Administrator Division 



The following resolutions were presented, voted upon, and adopted: 



WHEREAS, The Illinois Junior College Board, formed during 
a time of great Interest in junior colleges in Illinois, 
deluged by applications to establish districts, confronted 
by the tasks of not only aiding new colleges but also of 
organizing Itself, has performed an outstanding service to 
education in Illinois; 
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BE IT RESOLVED TliEREFORE, That the Illinois Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges extends its congratulations 
to the Illinois Junior College Board and looks fort^ard to 
continued cooperative relationship* 

l^REAS, The Illinois Junior College System, through the 
Public Junior College Act, was established not only to 
provide transfer programs and educational opportunities 
at lower cost to the student but also to reflect and 
serve the needs of local areas in their associate programs; 



BE IT RESOLVED THEREFORE, That the Illinois Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges urges prompt action on 
program applications by the Board of Vocational Education, 
the Illinois Junior College Board, and the Board of Higher 
Education in order that the substantiated local need may 
be filled promptly and in order that the local college may 
take advantage of community support while it exists. 

WHEREAS, The Public Junior College Act provides that the 
construction cost of the colleges be borne 75% by the State 
and 25% by the local district; and 

WHEREAS, The number of years to develop the system in 
Illinois is difficult to estimate; 



BE IT RESOLVED THEREFORE, That the Illinois Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges recommends that the State 
of Illinois continue 75% participation in capital construction 
costs of the junior colleges. 

WHEREAS, The Public Junior College Act provides that colleges 
be established through local initiative, that local districts 
participate in costs through local taxation, and that local 
districts elect their oi^m boards; and 



er|c 



WHEREAS, It is well established that the success of community 
colleges across the nation has derived from institutions 
having sufficient local autonomy to respond to local needs, and 



WHEREAS, Over- infringement by federal and state agencies will 
jeopardize the success of this movement; 



BE IT RESOLVED THEREFORE, That consistent with this position 
of reflecting the local areas, the Illinois Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges supports the concept of local 
autonomy of these colleges in their operation, except in 
areas specifically restricted by law. 



ITHEREAS, The junior and community colleges in Illinois, with 
their emphasis on two-year programs, their technical offerings, 
their low cost to the student, their local administration and 
guidance, and their residing in, their servicing of, and their 
commitment to the local areas, may discover problems or 
procedures new to higher education in Illinois; 









BE IT RESOLVED THEREFORE, That in the interest of long range 
planning for a successful junior college system in Illinois 
and for the purpose of developing good workable solutions 
to problems, the Illinois Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges recommends that state boards and other agencies 
expand the involvement of junior boards and their staffs, or 
representatives of both, in advisory capacities, in all 
matters relating to the junior and community colleges in Illinois. 

6. WHEREAS, The federal government has looked with favor on 
contributions to colleges and universities by individuals and 
communities; and 

I'THEREAS, The State of Illinois, by its support of its 
universities and colleges demonstrates its belief in training 
and education for the good of the people of Illinois; and 

WHEREAS, Contributions to our universities to improve and 
supplement programs establish a precedent in Illinois and 
indicate a xfilllngness by the State to allow others to share 
its burden; 

BE IT RESOLVED THEREFORE, That the Illinois Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges supports the concept and 
compliments those individuals and communities who X7ish to 
implement programs or improve facilities in the local 
community colleges. 

7. ITHEREAS, The new concept in higher education in Illinois, the 
junior and community colleges, provides an opportunity to 
develop new methods and programs which other institutions of 
higher learning would find difficult to incorporate into 
existing and historical processes; 

BE IT RESOLVED THEREFORE, That the Illinois Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges urges the state and its 
agencies to encourage and foster educational innovations in 
junior colleges and the use of equipment available nox7 
through scientific and technological advances. 

8. WHEREAS, The provision in the Master Plan for Higher Education 
for a State System of Community Junior Colleges has been 
implemented vrith unprecedented speed, bringing into existence 
thirty-three junior college districts, blanketing almost the 
entire State of Illinois and 

WHEREAS, The enrollment grox^th in these new institutions x^ill 
add immeasurably to the college-going population of the State 
and to the need for upper division and graduate opportunities 
for many of these students, and 

WHEREAS, It is in the best interests of the commonx^ealth to 
assure articulation of educational opportunities in Higher 
Education as set forth in the Master Plan for Higher Education, 
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BE IT RESOLVED THEREFORE, That the 1S67 Illinois Conference 
on Higher Education urge the public and private four-year 
colleges and universities, the Illinois Federation of 
Independent Colleges, the Joint Council for Higher Education, 
and the Illinois Board of Higher Education uo take all 
necessary steps to assure places for junior college graduates 
who in rapidly increasing numbers will be qualified and will 
seek transfer to Illinois upper division programs in the 
immediate years ahead. 

S. "/HIEREAS, It is the intent of the Public Junior College Act and 
the purpose of local public community colleges to provide 
relevant post -second ary vocational programs and to encourage 
enrollment in these programs; 

BE IT RESOLVED THEREFORE, That the Illinois Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges publish a state directory of 
occupational programs offered in two-year colleges in Illinois. 

10. WHEREAS, The Illinois Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges commends the spirit of cooperation among the Illinois 
Board of Higher Education, the Illinois Junior College Board, 
and the Board of Vocational Education, as revealed in the 
policies and procedures for approval of new curricula; and 

WHEREAS, The Association desires to provide effective and 
coordinated programs of occupational education in Illinois, 
with the State agencies, 

BE IT RESOLVED THEREFORE, That further discussion and 
clairification on the process of curriculum approved is 
essential and that immediate steps be taken to provide close 
and continuous communications between the appropriate state 
agencies and public junior colleges. 

11. WHEREAS, The four divisions of the Illinois Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges have not had time to study 
the existing Standards and Criteria for Evaluation; nor have 
they had adequate opportunity to consult the Illinois Junior 
College Board; 

BE IT RESOLVED THEREFORE, That the Illinois Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges request the State Board and 
the Illinois Board of Higher Education to postpone any action, 
pending an interaction of the divisions and further study. 



HOON LUNCHEON 

Presiding John K. *Cox 

Vice-Chairman, Illinois Juniot College Board 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 
IN THE 

ILLINOIS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES* 



In discussing any topic, it seems desirable to develop one or more 
frameworks of reference. The topic for our consideration today suggests 
two bases upon which we might build a better understanding. These are: 
(1) the organizational structure of public education in Illinois and the 
place of the public junior colleges within that structure , and (2) the 
function of the public junior colleges as part of higher education. 



Bib lie education in Illinois Is divided into two parts: common 

schools and higher education. The common schools are under the super- 
vision of a constitutional officer--the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Public higher education institutions are established by the State Legislature 
and are operated by governing boards. The structure of public education in 
Illinois as it existed in 1960 Is sho^m in this diagram. 



CHART NO. l...See Page No. 17 



Bie operation of an adult education program or a junior college by 
a board of education having control over a high school represented a 
voluntary extension of educational service to the community. The mandated 
responsibility of that board ended with grade 12. Nhen the Board of 
Education in Joliet, Illinois, established a junior college at the beginning 
of this century in all probability some citizens questioned the authority 
of the Board to establish and operate such an institution. Subsequent to 
that time, the operation of a junior college as a part of a common school 
district became legal on a permissive basis. It was over a half century 
after the establishment of Joliet Junior College, before the Illinois 
legislature began providing State money for a portion of the operational 
expense of public junior colleges. 



In I960, the public institutions of higher education were under the 
control of three separate boards as shown. Each of these boards went 
directly to the legislature requesting operating and capital funds. They 
also made direct requests for legislativ|i approval of new services when 
such authority was not already established. Such independent requests by 
these boards suggested the need for coordination. Thus, in 1961, the 
State Legislature decided to provide for that coordination by establishing 
the Board of Higher Education. 



CHART NO. 2... See Page No. 18 



The Board of Higher Education was charged with the responsibilities of 
coordinating finances and approving new programs for the public institutions 
of higher education. The Board was also directed to make a study of higher 
education in Illinois, including the public and private two-year and four- 
year colleges. Such a study was made and a report published in 1964 entitled 
A Master Plan For Higher Education in Illinois . This study produced 40 
recommendations fo£ higher education and was submitted to the legislature 
in 1965. 



*These remarks were given at the afternoon sessions of the Board, 
Administration, Faculty and Student Divisions of lACJC by Albert H. Martin 
and L. Everett Belote, Associate Secretaries, Illinois Junior College Board. 
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Between 1961 and 1965, a new concept regarding the legal structure of 
the public junior college in Illinois evolved as a result of legislation 
passed in 1959 amending the School Code. The amended Code permitted the 
creation of a junior college district separate from a common school district 
with a board of education and tax rates specifically for the operation and 
support of the junior college. The first such separate junior college 
district was established in 1961 and became operative in 1962. Between 
1962 and 1965, four other separate junior college districts were established. 
These separate junior college districts were structurally part of the common 
schools under the supervisiion of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
as shown in this diagram. 

CHART NO. 3... See Page No. 19 

Since the Board of Higher Education is a State agency with a formal 
relationship to public institutions, many persons do not realize that the 
Board gave significant concideration to the private sector of higher educa- 
tion. One example of that consideration is found in the 1964 Master Plan 
recommendation for a significant increase in State funds to the Illinois 
State Scholarship Commission. This recommendation resulted in an Increase 
in the State appropriation to the Commission from $4,950,000 for the 73rd 
biennium to $10,000,000 for the 74th biennium. Most of the funds distributed 
for scholarships by the Commission have gone to students attending the 
private colleges and universities. For example, the 1967 Commission Report 
shows that 83.67. of the scholarship monies were distributed to students 
attending private institutions in 1965-66 and 85% in 1966-67. 

Since many of the 48 recommendations of the 1964 Master Plan required 
legislation, 33 bills were introduced in the 1965 session of the General 
Assembly and all of them were passed. Insofar as the public junior colleges 
were concerned. House Bill 1710 was the most important single bill and 
became the Public Junior College Act. 

The Master Plan recommended that the public junior colleges should be 
a part of public higher education through the development of a statewide^ 
system of locally initiated and controlled institutions. The Public Junior 
College Act established the Illinois Junior College Board and provided for 
the establishment of junior college districts with local junior collage 
boards. The establishment of this new system removed the public junior 
colleges from the common schools. Thus, public higher education had its 
structure expanded as shown in this diagram. 

CHART NO. 4... See Page No. 20 

You will notice, that as a result of other legislation passed by the 
74th General Assembly, the State Teachers College Board became the Board 
of Governors. Also, the two Chicago Teachers Colleges became State 
institutions and were placed under the Board of Governors. Northeastern 
Illinois State College was formerly Chicago Teachers College North and 
Chicago State College was previously Chicago Teachers College South. 

Hopefully, this discussion of the organizational structure of public 
education is sufficient for the topic under consideration. However, the 
last diagram does not reflect the current situation. The Board of Higher 
Education continues to study higher education. Another phase of such 
studies was reported in A Master Plan For Higher Education in Illinois * 
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Phase II . As a result of one reconunendatlon in Phase II, the 75th General 
Assembly created the Board of Regents and transferred two institutions from 
the Board of Governors to the new board as shoxan in this diagram. 



CHART NO. 5. ..See Page No. 21 



This organization of public higher education in Illinois is now 
described as a System of Systems. Each system is responsible for a 
particular type function. This leads to the second framework for 
consideration of the public junior colleges, l.e., the function of the 
institutions. 



With rare and notable exceptions, the curricula provided by the 
Illinois public junior colleges prior to 1960 were limited to the first 
two years of baccalaureate degree programs. Even in several communities 
where the common school board operated both a junior college and an adult 
education program, adult education was not a responsibility of the junior 
college. Therefore, when some persons in Illinois public junior colleges 
became aware that the Public Junior College Act would make the colleges 
a legal part of higher education they rejoiced with the thought, "Now we 
can really be a college." 



The definition of "college" as previously used in our society usually 
means "an educational experience for the high school graduate which leads 
to a bachelors or higher degree." However, the philosophy underlying the 
Public Junior College Act provides for a broader definition. The public 
junior college is designed to be a community institution responsive to 
community needs. Thus, the definition of college becomes, "an educational 
experience for the post high school age person which is appropriate to his 
needs. Interests and capabilities." 



The master Plan provides that the public four-year institutions 
continue to provide programs appropriate to bachelors and graduate degrees. 
It further provides that the totality of public higher education enlarge 
its total services and charges the public two-year colleges with being 
unique institutions to provide such expanded services. 



Before referring to the curricular responsibilities of the junior 
college as set forth in the Act, consider laws in general. Frequently, we 
quote a law as though a law superimposes an idea on all people and obtains 
total agreement from the people. An observation of recent human behavior 
regarding many ideas which have been incorporated into laws should prevent 
us from being so naive as to think that passing a law changes attitudes and 
concepts. Therefore, it seems important that we understand a law as a 
legal Instrument through which a philosophy is expressed. 



By 1965, the public junior colleges of Illinois have made some progress 
in offering diversified programs. The comprehensive junior college philosophy 
as reflected by the national leadership of the junior college movement had 
crystallzed to a rather high degree. Thus, the philosophy of comprehensive 
programs for the public junior colleges, expressed in the 1964 Master Plan 
recommendations and incorporated in the Public Junior College Act, was well 
knot-m and clearly established. We are now at the point of soliciting 
commitment to that philosophy by large numbers of parsons. 



j 
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Ihe curricular functions of the public junior colleges as set forth in 
Section l-2g of the Act are: 

1. Liberal Arts and Science and General Education, 

2. Adult Education, and 

3. Occupational Education 

The general nature of the Institution Is further described by the 
provisions of Section 3-17 which sets forth or Implies these concepts: 



1. Open admission to the Institution, 

2. Selected admission to various curricula, 

3. Articulation with other Institutions and community agencies. 



4. The provision for preparatory programs, and 

5. The necessity for competent and adequate staff to discharge the 
responsibilities of the college. 

Accepting the comprehensive philosophy and identifying with that 
philosophy probably requires the consideration of another concept. We 
have customarily thought In terms of levels of educational attainment 
without reference to age as indicated on this diagram. 

CHART NO. 6. ..See Page No. 22 

In considering what would be appropriate programs to be offered by 
the junior college some people consciously or unconsciously superimpose a 
rather arbitrary dividing line on this scale. 



CHART NO. 7... See Page No. 23 

Let us consider time, or age of individuals, along with the level of 
educational attainment. These two dimensions permit us to represent 
individual educational progress In the form of a graph. 



CHART NO. 8... See Page No. 24 



This particular graph represents what we would call normal progress for 
a student pursuing formal study without Interruption to the completion of a 
master's degree. However, many persons in our society deviate from this 



norm. 



CHART NO. 9. ..See Page No. 25 



This graph Illustrates the progress of two such persons. From this 
Illustration we can see that two different Individuals may reach different 
levels of educational attainment at the same age or the same two persons 
might reach the same level of educational attainment at different ages. 




If we now superimpose the same arbitrary dividing line between that 
which Is appropriate for college which was discussed before, we have one 









I 










axis for this graph. 



CHART HO. 10... See Page No. 26 

w’ 

However, the comprehensive mission of the public junior college places 
an emphasis upon a different axis which Is related to age of the individual. 
With service to post high school age persons as a primary consideration, 
the mission of the comprehensive junior college is to serve all persons 19 
to 91 years of age. That service might well range from teaching a person 
to read and write to providing the first two years toward a doctoral degree 
program* 



CHART NO. 11... See Page No. 27 

Out of the considerations set forth in Sections l-2g and 3-17 of the 
Act plus an emphasis on service to people of post high school age ve can 
identify several appropriate types of services for the colleges. 

CHART NO. 12... See Page No. 28 

The baccalaureate oriented curricula have been and will continue to 
be a significant function of the public junior colleges. The Master Plan 
For Higher Education in Illinois - Phase II assures this importance. It 
provides that freshman-sophomore enrollments at the public four-year 
colleges and universities are to be stabilized on the presently existing 
four-year campuses as of 1970-71 except for Chicago Circle Campus of the 
University of Illinois and the Edwardsville Campus of Southern Illinois 
University. Ihe junior colleges are expected to provide for the Increased 
freshman-sophomore enrollments after that date. 

Desirably, the public junior colleges will provide the opportunity for 
students to complete two years of study toward a bachelor's degree in many 
areas as illustrated in this diagram. 

CHART NO. 13... See Page No. 29 

Adult education by public education agencies has been a service of the 
high school in most communities. Ihe term generally referred to courses 
offered to persons of post high school age during hours beyond the regular 
school day. Vlhen we consider adult education in relation to the junior 
college we destroy both of the bases for our previous definition. The 
college is designed to serve persons beyond high school age and operates 
during the day and evening. Thus, it seems desirable to consider the 
adult education function of the junior college in terms of community ser- 
vices for persons who are not enrolled as full-time students. Such 
community service programs would include a variety of activities appropriate 
for individual improvement and community development. The types of programs 
and services illustrated in this diagram are suggested as appropriate. 

CHART NO. 14... See Page No. 30 

When we turn our attention to occupational oriented curricula, we are 
prone to place an emphasis upon associate degree programs. Our society does 
need thousands of technicians to support professional personnel in many 
fields for which associate degree programs are appropriate and necessary. 
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However, student capabilities essential to successful completion of associate 
degree, technical- level curricula are similar to the competencies required 
for completion of baccalaureate oriented curricula. Thus, the inclusion 
of associate degree occupational curricula does not result in educational 
opportunities appropriate to a complete cross section of students. An 
attempt to illustrate the variety of occupational curricula appropriate 
to the public junior college is provided in this diagram. 

CHART NO. 15... See Page No. 31 

It might appear that these three areas of curricular service might 
serve the needs of all students. However, there is another large group 
of students yet unserved. This group pursues neither a baccalaureate nor 
occupational goal, yet wishes to be junior college students. If the college 
serves these students well, it needs to develop programs designed to serve 
them. For want of a better term, such programs are referred to as general 
education or general studies. If a legal basis is desired for developing 
such curricula, one may read the words in Section l-2g of the Act, "liberal 
arts and science and general education" as though a comma appears after 
the word "science". If a logical deduction will suffice, one may recognize 
that the college is designed to serve community needs and consider this 
group of students as part of the community. There is a real opportunity 
and challenge ahead in developing curricula and courses which will relate 
formal learning to life applications in a way that promotes better citizen- 
ship for those who do not desire baccalaureate nor occupational oriented 
programs . 

We have had preparatory programs for students who V7ere not yet pre- 
pared for freshman level courses. Perhaps an enlargement of these programs 
might be coupled with the general studies area previously discussed. 

Section 3-17 of the Act clearly provides for preparatory programs. 

Nbst persons in education place a significant emphasis upon counseling 
and guidance. There is frequently heated discussion regarding the most 
desirable manner in which to provide that counseling. A particular college 
may choose to provide specialized counseling personnel for this function 
while another involves the whole faculty in the process. Regardless of the 
approach, it seems essential that we begin to use a positive psychology 
approach to the student. We have frequently used negative psycho lo'^y by 
telling the student he must "remove his deficiencies" or "prove himself". 

A positive approach would present the preparatory study as an additional 
service offered by the junior college because we sincerely believe that each 
person should have an opportunity to progress beyond his present development. 

The last major service identified earlier was placement. Whether or 
not a student graduates or leaves before graduation is not sufficient 
justification for the college staff to help him in one situation and reject 
him in the other. Neither does the type of program pursued justify the 
college personnel being concerned about some but not others. The function 
of the Institution requires that we assist students in moving from the 
college to their nesct station in life irrespective of what that station may 
be. 



Hopefully this discussion is helpful as we seek to define a comprehen 
sive philosophy which will produce comprehensive programs. 
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TYPES OF BACCALAUREATE ORIENTED CURRICULA APPROPRUTE 
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EVALUATION AND RECOGNITION* 



In my remarks today I would like to present relevant background data 
for the purpose of bringing into focus our present status, to analyze 
briefly our current position and finally to attempt a personal statement of 
future goals and aspirations for the State Board. 

BACKGROUND 

No one ever has-^-or ever will— devise a system to measure adequately 
the relative quality of American colleges* The reason is simple: They are 

to diverse* They differ in their own goals and they differ in what their 
students want from them* Nhat makes a great college is how well it does 
what it sets out to do* In Illinois the Public Junior College Act Insures 
that in the public sector there shall be a degree of uniformity from college 
to college; nonetheless the statement that each is unique is still basic* 

Traditionally, Americans have placed great emphasis on local control 
of education* Although education may have been recognized as a function of 
the state by local educational leaders, these leaders expected the state to 
delegate major powers to local school districts; although state departments 
of education were authorized and developed in all the states, most of them 
were not encouraged to attain prestigious status* Until recently, at least, 
citizens seemed to prefer weak state educational agencies in order to protect 
local prerogatives in educational decision making* Illinois is no exception 
to this rule operating as yet without a state board of education--a concept 
which is neither new nor unique--48 out of 50 states have such a body* A 
state board has been recommended and proposed in Illinois for 50 years- - 
in 1907, in 1923, in 1933, in 1935, in 1944, in 1963, 1965 and 1967* Each 
of these recommendations was made after careful and thorough study by non- 
partisan commissions* 

That 48 states could be wrong and two, Illinois and Wisconsin, could 
be right is not highly probable* Tnat the efforts of non-partisan commissions 
could fail to achieve this goal over a period of 50 years could lead one 
to believe that persons in key positions have effectively thwarted this 
development to date* 

It is also likely that the people of Illinois do not understand nor 
appreciate strong leadership at the state level * That this may be true and 
that it may relate to the current topic of evaluation and recognition is 
highly probable* 



*These remarks x^ere given at the afternoon sessions of the Faculty and 
Administration Division of I*A*G*J*C* by James S* Spencer, Associate Secretary 
Illinois Junior College Board* 
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Knezevich^ has traced the development of state education departments 
through three successive stages* 



Ihe first stage of development In the state departments of education 
he refers to as the statistical stage* For most states this constituted a 
period from establishment to about 1900* During this time of evolution the 
state department, as an organization, was concerned primarily with gathering, 
compiling, and publishing statistics, preparing forms, making biennial 



reports, publishing Income studies, and similar duties* These activities 
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need not be degraded, for they are Important* Criticism is warranted where 
such activities remain the only or the major function of the state department* 



The second he called the inspectoral staect * which lasted, in most states, 
from 1900 to 1930* (These dates are approximations there is considerable 

overlap— forward and backward- -among the stages stipulated*) The inspector 
was not a clerical worker but a quasl-professlonal who provided service in 
the field* His function arose during the period when the legislature hoped 
to improve the quality of education through the establishment of regulatory 
controls over local school units* It was believed that all the state had 
to do to improve local schools was to enact standards and then send inspectors 
to determine if these standards were observed* 



The leadership stage for state departments of education came into being 
according to Kaezevich when it became apparent that the activities of the 
inspector, visitor, or supervisor fell short of the goal of equalizing 
educational opportunity* The emphasis began to shift to leadership activities, 
rather than inspectoral activities, as a means of upgrading local educational 
programs* 



Hits approach called for a new type of staff member--the professionally 
qualified state department consultant* The respect earned by and based on 
professional knowledge and leadership ability was to be emphasized in the 
place of state authority vested in an Inspector applying regulatory controls* 



I would like to suggest that as a new state agency it is very probable 
that the State Board may have to evolve through somewhat analagous, if not 
exact stages, until it is capable of the leadership capabilities that all of 
us may wish it to have been endowed with at birth* 



Accreditation Versus Recognition 



All of us here recognize the accrediting process as an evaluative one 
developed by professional colleagues with the most important function being 
that of assessment of the quality of instruction in colleges and universities 
and an examination of administrative policies, financial structure and other 
factors which Influence the quality of the product which we attempt to assess < 



Although not exactly synonymous with accreditation and yet so closely 
related that many will find it difficult If not Impossible to differentiate 
with clarity, recognition results from the efforts of members of the staff 
or the State Board as well as educational leaders from junior colleges 
throughout the state to assess the quality of instruction as Is done In the 



1* Stephen J* Kaezevich, Administration of Public Education* Evanston, 
Harper and Row, 1962* 
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accreditation process 9 but In addition to evaluate in terms of the standards 
as set forth in the statutes and finally an assessment with respect to the 
consensus of elected officials as represented in the executive and legis- 
lative branches of state government* In the final analysis each of us must 
submit his efforts to their scrutiny. 

Footlick, in his just published The College Scene Now^ — making the 
assumption that no difference exists between accreditation and recognition-- 
has observed that American colleges and universities may be accredited at 
three different agencies: (1) state, (2) professional organizations, and 

(3) regional associations. 

State : 

The first form of accreditation Identified is that provided by the 
states. Most states issue charters to colleges within their borders, and 
exercise their legal authority to varying degrees in regulating and 
approving the colleges* operations. Some states do a competent job of this, 
while others do little or nothing. 

Professional Organizations: 

A specialized form of accreditation is conducted by about 30 professional 
organizations in such fields as architecture, law, medicine, social work, ^ 
and pharmacy. Thus, the National League for Nursing, Inc., accredits 
and master's degree nursing programs, while the National Association of Schools 
of Music accredits institutions granting degrees in music. 

Regional Associations: 

The third and most Important form, according to Footlick--regional 
accreditation of colleges as whole institutions--is conducted gy the 
institutions of higher education themselves through six regional accrediting 
associations as a type of collective self-regulation. 

These regional associations are voluntary, independent groups and are 
unrelated to any political or religious organization. They have accredited 
more than 1600 institutions of higher learning— more than two-thirds of the 
total number of such Institutions in the nation. 

Accreditation by a regional association means that the college has 
conducted a comprehensive study of Itself, has been examined for several 
days by a visiting team of educators, and has been judged to be satisfactorily 
accomplishing its own statement of objectives. The objectives have been 
judged to be appropriate to an institution of its type. The accreditation 
process may be repeated every ten years. 

Regional accreditation certifies that the institution meets minimum 
standards of academic excellence, and more important in the view of most 
educators, the accreditation process encourages and assists the college to 
raise its standards even higher. 

2. Jerrold K. Footlick, The College Scene Now. Silver Spring, Maryland, 
Tne National Observer, 1967. 
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Ihe regional associations have no legal power over their member colleges* 
Ihelr only real power Is in publicizing lists of colleges they have accredited, 
and in publicizing names of colleges that are about to lose accreditation or 
have already lost it* 

The accrediting associations make no attempt to rank the colleges on a 
comparative basis* 

1 would observe that while it may be true that accrediting associations 
make no attempt to rank colleges on a comparative basis, neither is it likely 
that they are subjected to value judgments in a vacuum* 

It is, perhaps, appropriate to look at some of the implications of this 
aspect of evaluation* There are, 1 believe, three criteria for evaluation: 

I* Evaluation in relation to an ’’ Ideal *” 

If we are to evaluate in terms of an ’’ideal” we must go back in time 
to the days of philosophical ’’idealism” as espoused by Plato* This 
can best be illustrated by the ’’rose” as a type of flower* It is 
my understanding that the ibnerican Rose Society rates all roses on 
a scale in which a score of ten is perfect* However, the ’’perfect” 
rose does not exist in ’’reality” but in the "soul of Man*” Hence, 
the best Crimson Glory Rose could earn a score of 9*7* Since no 
rose ever has or ever can earn a score of ten, the judges must 
possess a "ten point rose concept” in their minds and all ’’real 
roses” are evaluated in terms of a rose that does not exist in 
reality, but does exist in the world of ’’Inate Ideas*” My question 
is obvious, ”Is this the kind of evaluation we seek and if so whose 
’’idea of the perfect college are we to accept?” 

II* Evaluation in " relation to others *” 

Were we to do this, the best college could earn a score of 10, and 
others would be evaluated as they relate to it* My question here 
would be two-fold, (1) "Are we willing to assume that the best 
college that exists is worthy of a score of 10?”— or even for that 
matter a score lower than 10, but more basically, (2) "Are we 
willing to have our operation evaluated as it relates to that of 
others ?” 

Ill* Evaluation in relation to a ” colleee*s own best effort* ” 

For years we have talked of this as the ideal for the evaluation 
of student progress, but in reality in few places do we find it in 
practice* "Competition with others” as opposed to "competition 
with our own best potential” seems to prevail in practice— at least 
to the present* 

How then shall we evaluate colleges? 

Fortunately, the legislature has taken the answer to this out of the 
realm of the philosophical and placed it into the arena of the practical* 

It said, in part: 

The State Board shall have the power and it shall be its duty ; 

”To determine efficient and adequate standards for junior colleges for 

the physical plant, heating, lighting, ventilation, sanitation, safety. 
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equipment and supplies, instruction and teaching, curriculum, library, 
operation, maintenance, administration and supervision, and to grant 
recognition certificates to junior colleges meeting such standards,"*’ 



and further: 

"The State Board shall grant recognition to junior colleges which 
maintain equipment, courses of study, standards of scholarship and. 
other requirements set by the State Board, Application for recognition 
shall be made to the State Board, The state Board shall set the criteria 
by which the junior colleges shall be judged and through the executive 
officer of the State Board shall arrange for an official evaluation of 
the junior college and shall grant recognition of such junior colleges 
as may meet the required standards,"^ 

Standards and Criteria then are necessary for two reasons: 

(1) The statutes require them as has just been noted, and 

(2) Evaluation is impossible without them. To support this contention 
it is necessary to distinguish between measurement and evaluation. 

Evaluation, the more encompassing of the two terms, involves three 
processes: 

1, Determination of standards and criteria which are deemed desirable 
of attainment, 

2, Developing effective means of measuring the extent or degree to 
which an institution, individual, etc,, meets the stated standards 
and criteria. 



3, Making a value judgment as to the recorded measurement, 

THE PRESENT 



At present 1 ascertain a lack of enthusiasm on the part of colleges for 
participation in the recognition process. This, I believe, is the result of 
several factors, two of which I would like to enumerate: (1) inadequacy of 
communication between the State Board and the colleges, and (2) a complex 
social order requiring more and more state, regional and federal planning for 
the commogi good. The first of these factors - inadequacy of communication - 
we at the state level are as deeply concerned with improving as is any college. 
The second, the social order in which we find ourselves, will require more 
understanding on the part of all and will not as readily lend itself to 
clarification. 



With respect to the latter, the education establishment is undergoing 
change at an unprecedented rate. All relationships are in a state of flux« 
Further, this condition is likely to be the rule rather than the exception 
for the forseeable future. Again, not unlike other social relationships, 
there exists no easy solution. 




3, Article II, Section 12(e), The Rib lie Junior College Act. 

4, Article III, Section 15, The Public Junior College Act. 
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Abdication of responsibility - the solution often sought as the panacea 
to state to local or local to local relationships is not the answer for at 
least two reasons: (1) It is not possible, and (2) even if it were 

possible it is not feasible. To support these statements may I clarify tne 
concepts of "authority'* and "responsibility." 

Koontz and O'Donnel have distinguished between these two concepts as 
follows: "Authority prefers to/ the right by which^superiors are able to 

require conformity of subordinates to decisions /.it/ is the 
responsibility and the force that binds organizations together. Authority 
to perform any function mav be delegated* And as a matter of fact aut or y 
must be delegated if an organization is to function effectively. On the other 
hand of responsibility they state, "The responsibility of the subordina e o 
his superior is absolute, and no superior can escape responsibility or e 
activities of his subordinate."^ Bms, no degree of responsibility g . ay .. ey er 
be delegated to any subordinate. It follows that the most unpardona e o 

administrative errors occur x^hen a public body or « h 

subordinates to function without adequate authority, or (2) fails o acc p 
full responsibility for the actions of any or all subordinates. Close 
examination of these statements will reveal that the principles upon which 
they are based call for the ultimate in "responsible action* on the part of 
each member of an organization. 

These two concepts are pertinent to the relationship of educational 
administrators with their lay boards and other professional colleagues w c 
has been so diverse that its historical treatment would require a separate 
presentation. One such historical eqoch is relevant, however, and will^be 
briefly referred to - namely, "Democracy in Educational Administration. 

This phase, like others in the development of educational administration, 
produced much that is desirable. One interpretation--delegation of respon- 
sibility«<-was, however, undesirable. Responsibility for policy making has 
always rested with governing boards. Decision making for 
functioning of an institution— within the framework of established policy- 
rests with the administration. Neither the board nor the administration 
can delegate these responsibilities to others. This truism obtains wit 
respect both to local boards and administrators and to the State Board and 
its staff. 

The conclusion is that no matter how much participation by 
parties may precede policy and decision making, ultimate responsibility for 
both rests where it is placed by statute or lesser policy statements or 
administrative rules and regulations. If this policy is violated it resul s 
at best in irresponsible action and at worst in anarchy. 

Hore insight may be provic'ed by e;:?.r.:inins our situation to see if we 
may not conclude as did Sidney Hook in 1943. 

Regarding the then enlarging role of government, he observed. The 
trend toward collectivism and the intervention of the state into economy are 
•unavoidable.* To hark back to the era of free enterprise is just another 
futile call, and of the same kind but not of the same desperate degree as the 
call to return to an agrarian economy. We can make the attempt, but the 
overwhelming probability is that we shall disastrously fail. ^Jhere our 
intelligent choice lies is not in trying to contest what seems an irreversible 
trend but in determining who the state shall be, hew it shall inte^ene, an 
the extent to which collectivism in production shall go. Therein lies our 

freedom."^ 



I 
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5, and 6. Harold Koontz and Cyril O'Donnell, ^inciples of Management, 

(New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955), p. 47 and p. -90. 

^ uj /nAaf*An. IXoflf'nn Press. I943i. 
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7. Sidney Hook, The Hero in History. (Boston: Beacon Press, 1943;, 

p. 264. 
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Ihe challei^e to the State Board then is to establish a viable position 
between the extremes of abdication of responsibility on the one hand and 
excessive paternalism on the other* In the dynamic culture in which we live 
this challenge will be both difficult and continuing* 

THE FUTURE 

If we are to face the future with mutual confidence and a reasonable 
expectation of success* it is my judgment several "myths" must be exposed* 

TXjo of them are: (1) Junior college education is "cheap" or inexpensive*" 

I suggest that quality education at no level is exempt from competition and* 
hence* will always cost a good deal to generate* Junior colleges then are 
at one and the same time expensive, yet the most inexpensive means of providing 
quality and comprehensiveness in higher education* 

Specifically, in terms of 1967 dollars we are talking about per capita 
cost of $1000 for the typical liberal arts and science curriculum and for 
the more expensive occupation oriented curricula a per capita figure of up 
to $2000. 

We must communicate this to our public in such a way that the myth of 
"inexpensive" education is dispelled and in its place is implanted the idea 
that money expended for junior colleges ~ while not as little as may have 
been expected - nonetheless represents Illinois* best investment in higher 
education* In short* the return on the investment will be in direct proportion 
to the investment itself* The State Board is charged with insuring that this 
shall be the case in Illinois* (2) Local initiative and local control was 
the central theme of the Public Junior College Act* To examine this may I 
quote again from the statutes: Article II* Section 12(a) states: "The 

State Board shall have the power and it shall be its duty:" 

(a) To provide state-wide planning for junior colleges as institutions 
of higher education and coordinate, t he programs « services ano 
activities of all junior colleges in the State ao as to encourage 
and establish a system of locally Initiated and acminis;-ered 
comprehensive junior colleges* Local control “ Yes - but within 
the framework of a "state-wide system*" (emphasis mine) 

Specifically, then I believe the State Board is responsible for three 
basic leadership functions: 

(1) Planning (Including Coordination of Programs) 

Planning is the central element of the educational leadership function. 

It alone can assure appropriate purposes and developments in education; 
consequently* a major responsibility of the State Board is that of long-range 
planning to ensure that the large investments in education will produce the 
quality of educational opportunity that is so universally needed and desired. 
Hence* the "Unit Cost Study," "Approval of New Programs," "Standards and 
Criteria" and other elements without which intelligent state-wide planning 
is not possible* 

(2) Promoting Innovations 

In general, state education departments have rather consistently promoted 
the status quo in educational practice* They have tended to be rigid rather 
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than flexible* Therefore, If the State Board is to be a potent Influence 
for the improvement of educational practice, it must take the lead in 
developing, stimulating and diffusing Innovation in all areas of junior 
college operation* It must at all costs avoid the ever present danger to any 
bureaucracy, viz*, inflexibility on the one hand and a tendency for "means'^' 
to become "ends to themselves" on the other* 

(3) Political Leadership 

Significant recent developments have plummeted educational decision 
making Into the midst of the political arena* The expectations for public 
education on the part of all Americans have risen sharply* Almost every 
organized group wants education to serve a particular goal* Consequently, 
education is frequently the most important political Issue at all levels of 
government* Educational decisions are being made in the political arena, and 
educators must become active and effective participants in the political 
process* 

To exercise its leadership in this vital area, the State Board must 
assume appropriate roles in the political environment relating to higher 
education* It must be sensitive to emerging issues such as urban planning, 
juvenile delinquency, data systems, education for minority groups and 
collective bargaining, to name but a few* In addition, it must exercise 
leadership to insure that the citizens of Illinois, as represented by their 
elected state officials, have every confidence in its stewardship of the 
heretofore undreamed of sums of money being expended for junior college 
construction and operation* I have every confidence that it will provide 
this needed leadership* 

One could hardly conclude a presentation on "Evaluation and Recognition" 
without direct reference to "Standards and Criteria for the Evaluation and 
Recognition of Illinois Public Junior Colleges*" I am pleased to report that 
after eight drafts the staff of the State Board is prepared to submit its 
recommendation to the State Board for its action on December 8* May I 
emphasize that much interaction has led to each of the eight drafts to which 
I refer* I am confident, too, that much more extensive interaction will lead 
to further refinement in the months and years ahead* In the meantime, I 
should like to leave with you two statements x^'hich express the intended 
philosophy of the document* Located in the preface, they are: 

"The State Board recognizes that the future promises innovations 
in education which are now only dimly perceived* These innovations 
will affect greatly all phases of junior college operation. It follows, 
therefore, that nothing in this document is intended to discourage 
creativity, adaptibillty and change," and 

"In the evaluative process, the basic questions shall always be: 

(1) Is the philosophy of the college consistent vxith that stipulated 
in the Public Junior College Act? (2) Are the objectives of the 
college consistent with its stated philosophy? (3) Are the stated 
objectives of the college being realized?" 
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Student Division 



"Student Activities— Student Handbook" 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES* 



Our prog^^am today will be divided into two parts* Fart one will be 
sub-divided into three parts* First, I will make a few remarks concerning 
the overall philosophical principles underlying student activities in a junior 
college* Following these remarks, Mr* Shearburn will speak on the topic of, 
"Student Handbook and the Development of the Handbook*" Next Mr* Pleasant will 
discuss the overall or the desirable program of student activities in a junior 
college* Part two of our program will be questions and an exchange of ideas 
from those in attendance* We believe that your sharing with each other 
information about what you are doing on your campus will probably be the most 
valuable portion of this program* 



I am sure that all of you have heard about or are familiar with the 
accreditation process* Sooner or later every institution makes an effort to 
obtain regional accreditation* In this part of the United States we sail it 
"North Central*" As a basis for my remarks I would like to quote from a 
publication of North Central Association entitled, "Guide for the Evaluation 
of Institutions of Higher Learning," which states under "Student Organization, 

*****The nature and extent of student participation in the making of 
decisions vary among institutions* Whatever the situation, it is of 
major Importance that continuing systematic revision be made for the 
expression of student opinion regarding institutional policies and 
that serious consideration be given to student opinion when decisions 
are made* 

Quoting again from the same North Central book in which is devoted one 
chapter entitled, "Is Student Life on Campus Relevant to the Institution s 
Educational Past?", North Central goes on to say. 



Most institutions of higher education accept the principle that 
the total range of a student's experience and not just the formal 
instructional program contributes to his education* Acceptance of 
this principle carries with it the responsibility on the part of 
the institution to concern itself with and to maximize the educational 
value of all aspects of a students life on campus* 



Then follovrs a sub-heading entitled, "Extra Class Activities*" Quoting from 
that section. 

Important among the college experiences with significant educational 
value is a well-planned and well-executed program of extra class 
activities broad enough to encompass a wl^le range of student Interest* 

The participation of all students in the activities program should be 
encouraged* A maximum of student control of activities is also to 
be encouraged with, however, a reasonable measure of faculty supervision 
and faculty advice available* 

As in other areas of institutional activity, the extra class 
program is evaluated in terms of the nature of the institution and 
its purposes* It is inevitable that pertain student activities have 
public relation value to the institution* Where such is the case the 



*These remarks were given at the afternoon session of the Student 
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Institution must constantly be alert to the danger of exploiting 
students and of interfering unduly with the academic program. It 
is imperative that an institution always judge its extra class 
activities, first in terms of their educational value, and only 
secondly for their public relations value. 

And then quoting from another section from this chapter entitled, 

"Student Conduct," 

Institutions differ widely in what they consider proper student 

conduct. The standards of student conduct whould, however, be 
consistent with the purposes of the institution. Standards should 
be set forth in writing in a student handbook, for example, as 
explicitly as possible in order to avoid misunderstanding. Enforcement 
of student regulations should function as a constructive force in 
the development of a social consciousness in the personality of each 
student. 

Students typically are assigned some major responsibility for the 
formulation and enformement of regulations governing student life. 

The extent to which students carry out such responsibilities should 
be consistent with the educational philosophy of the institution. 

As you students listen to these remarks, you readily see that the 
framework has been established for the foundation for a strong student 
government f> I*m also sure you recognisse that here is implied that there is 
much more involved in a student activities program than just an athletic 
team. Educational leaders recognize the importance of student life and the 
role of the student in helping to govern that life being just as important 
as the instructicTJal program. 

Now what do colleges say about student activities or student government 
in their catalogs, because as I quoted from North Central, this must be 
related to the philosophy and administration of the colleg^. Let me quote 
from one catalog. 

The student government is the organization through which the 
students accept a large part of the responsibility of student activities,, 
thus making the character of the student consonent with the government 
of the college. Every student enrolled in the college is a member of 
the student organization which cooperates through its governinj board 
with the college authorities in obtaining the best administration of 
student affairs in upholding the highest ideals of the college. 

Let me quote from another catalog. "The student council is the 
governing body of the student government and is composed of representatives 
of each class and students residing off campus. The president is elected by 
the student body." 

Quoting from another catalog: 

Student Activities. After the student has become oriented in his 
scholastic work he finds that his college experiences are made more 
meaningful and valuable by his active participation in some social or 
extra class phase of the college program. It shall be the goal o® ™ 
college that each student participates in extra class activities which 
relate to his vocational objectives, satisfy his social needs, and permit 
practice in democratic procedure, 
o 
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Various opportunities to participate In student government, campus 
publications, music performances and club programs will be developed 
throughout the college's years* 

College officials will keep a complete calendar of all college 
events, social or otherwise* Administrative approval will be necessary 
before such events may be scheduled or placed on the calendar* Classes 
are not scheduled during these times to allow for campus activities, 
such as assemblies, club meetings, and other related activities* 

Let me quote from a junior college student handbook* 

Club activities are an important part of college life* Students 
are encouraged to participate in student government and activity programs* 
Any legitimate interest which may be promoted by club organizations 
will receive the enthusiastic support of the faculty and administration 
and your student government* 

Ihis should be sufficient to tell you how colleges say they recognize 
the activities program* 

1 received a book published by the American College Testing Program 
entitled, “College Student Profiles*'* In a study conducted by this organi- 
zation which included 398 colleges and a total of 238,145 students which, 
broken down, included 133,882 men and 104,263 women, the students were 
asked the factors that they considered most important in choosing a college* 
Forty-one per cent of these students said they considered the Intellectual 
atmosphere as a primary factor; 63% said they considered good faculty; 61% 
listed high scholastic standing* I should add that each student was 
permitted to vote six times* Fifty-five per cent rated location; 41% low 
cost; 43% close to home; 37% listed advice of parents; 237o advice of high 
school teachers; 33% advice of high school or college counselors* Now 
under social emphasis 36% listed social opportunities, while only 6% listed 
fraternities or sororities* Sixteen per cent listed athletic program, while 
26% listed the size of the institution* 

I saw a study the other day and I regret that I could not find it for 
Identification to quote in these remarks, but a poll taken from students 
listed subject mat ter- student clubs as the most popular student activity 
on college campuses* I hope that these few remarks will set the stage 
for our discussions on student activities and I will now turn the speaker s 
platform over to Mr* Arthur Shearburvi, Assistant Dean of Student Activities, 
Triton College* 
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STUDENT HANDBOOKS - CONNUNITY COLLEGE STYLE* 



Studeni: handbooks for a community college serve a definite purpose and 
need, and they are certainly of a different breed than you will find at a 
four-year, dormitory -type institution* Community colleges are commuter 
institutions and, as such, they necessarily must develop a different approach 
to the orientation of their students to college life. I say necessarily, 
in as much as the student commutes to the campus, attends his classes, and 
then commutes home* A student handbook at this type of college must 
disseminate a great deal of information that the student on a "live-in" 
campus will acquire by the mere fact that he resides in close proximity to 
the campus and its activities. 

Let us now look at the methods that might be utilized in developing a 
student handbook on a community college campus. I feel that there are four 
items or, as I chose to call them, cardinal principles that must be followed. 
These are : 

1. Student involvement and decision making 

2. Outstanding photography and art work 

3. Effective layout of copy, photography, and art work 

4* A reasonable timetable and publication deadline 

I will discuss these items in more detail and will attempt to point out some 
of the pitfalls that might be encountered en route to the distribution of 
your yearly student handbook. Before we get into the ‘Vneat" of the problem, 
however, I would like to digress for a moment and discuss the chronology of 
hov 7 Triton College ar 7 .*ived at its first three student handbooks* When I 
arrived on the scene, it was felt that we should have some type of student 
handbook to issue to our 500 students when they arrived. I had approximately 
three weeks to put together something that would orient the students tu 
Triton College. Noi *7 you must remember that Triton College had not existed 
prior to this time. I chose what I refer to as the "adaptive method"--some 
may say it is the "beg, borrow, and steal" technique, and they too would be 
correct. I directed my first effort at obtaining as many sample copies of 
student handbooks from established institutions as I could. California is 
a very fertile area for this type of acquisition. Through a process of 
drawing information from these acquired handbooks and adapting the various 
items to our particular situation, I arrived at this beautiful document, 
and I might add I was about 750 short ii as much as our opening enrollment 
reached 1243. Yes- -it x^as mimeographed and stapled, but it did give the 
student information about Triton College, and therefore; it served its purpose. 
To make a long story short, x^e graduated to this during our second year of 
operation, and this is our current student handbook,^ 

Enough of past history, let*s get back to cardinal principle number one-- 
student involvement and decision making. 

*These remarks were given at the afternoon session of the Student 
Division of I.A.G.J.C. by Arthur L. Shearburn, Assistant Dean of Student 
Activities, Triton College. 
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This is & student handbook. If we accept this fact, it logically follows 
that the students should do everything required to publish it. I find that 
this is one of the most difficult tasks- -at least in our otTn particular 
situation. Triton College students attend classes in the late afternoon or 
evening, and most hold part or full-time jobs during the day. With this in 
mind, you can readily ascertain that not much time is available to devote to 
the publication of a student handbook. 

The foregoing time limitations must not be allowed to hinder the 
publication of a student handbook. Interested students must be solicited for 
assistance, and they must realize the task that confronts them. The Director 
of Student Activities must serve as their guide and resource person, but the 
ultimate decision as to what should be Included must purposefully be left 
to the students involved. They must realize that certain information can 
be transmitted much more efficiently via a student handbook rather .than 
through other media. Hence, the inclusion of numerous items that also appear 
in the college catalog. 

We have heretofore divided our student handbook into 11 major areas. 

These are: 

The President's Message 
About Triton 

Associated Student Organization 

Student Organizations and Clubs 

Looking for Something?-— Try Here 

Academic Regulations 

Campus Regulations 

Vehicle Regulations 

General Information 

Faculty Listing 

Calendar 

Romember-- student involvement and decision making with the guidance of the 
Director of Student Activities is a key. 

Cardinal principle number two states that the photography and art wcrk 
should be outstanding. It is my opinion that pictures can tell a story. 

With this premise in mind, we have steadily Increased the number of pictures 
and drawings in our student handbook. Our first printed student handbook 
had approximately 30 pictures; our present one has 65. 

It is necessary to inject a note of cauttBn xfhen discussing photography. 
Polaroid pictures do not reproduce as effectively as professional- type glossy 
prints. All of our pictures next year will be taken by a professional photog- 
rapher. He has been given a list of all pictures we desire, and we have 
entered into an agreement x^ith him for his services. We hope that we can do 
more with art work in the future. 
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Picture^ can malce your boolc--use good ones and be careful in their 
selection. 

On to cardinal principle number three. This concept has to do with an 
effective layout of the copy, photography, and art work. A publication may 
be e 3 ccellent in its copy and pictures, but in order for it to effectively 
present the intended story, it must be laid out well. 

If you have no organization that is able to do this, again I say that 
it is best to go to the outside and have it done by a professional. Ihls 
professional touch makes the entire book a thing of beauty- -a publication of 
which your student organization can be justifiably proud. 

The last, but far from least in order of importance, is cardinal 
principle number four which states that you MUST- -I repeat MUST establish 
a reasonable timetable for the completion of the book. My perception of a 
student handbook is that it must be available to the student at the time he 
pays his fees. This is necessary if he is going to feel a part of the 
institution. It also makes those first few weeks a little easier in his 
totally new environment. 

The students, faculty members, administrators, and anyone else that 
has anything to do with the copy that goes into the handbook must understand 
that they have a deadline to meet--and meet it. The meeting of pre-established 
deadlines enables the students in charge to accumulate all of the material 
and adequately prepare it for a layout specialist. He, too, will have a 
deadline inasmuch as the printer is waiting. From this you readily see that 
all the parts have to fit together perfectly to enable the printer to get 
the finished product out on schedule. 

The printer is someone that you have to work with very closely. Always— 
and I mean always--get proof copies and scrutinize every letter with the 
utmost care. The importance of this is obvious. You want to produce as 
nearly a perfect book as possible. Even with this close scrutiny, you will 
find that errors will creep into the finished product. 

1 would suggest that you determine, with your printer, when he will 
start the actual printing so that you can be present. If there are any 
discrepancies in the first few copies, you can determine it at once and make 
any necessary adjustme^its that might be possible. 

Finally, insist on a delivery date and hold the printer to it. Of 
course you realize that this is directly related to your timetable, and YOU 
must have the material ready for him if you expect him to meet his delivery 
date. 



To summarize, I have stated four cardinal principles to folloi-y in 
student handbook production. 

1. Student lnvol\'sment and decision making 

2. Outstanding photography and art work 

3. Effective layout of copy, photography, and art work 

4. A definite timetable and publication deadline. 




From all IndicaClons you have listened well and patiently. Undoubt- 
edly there are those among you who do not agree with me about my proposals 
and conclusions. That is all well and good but remember the story of 
Curbstone Johnny. He was crying loud and long when a kind old lady offered 
her sympathy, "There, there little boy, I wouldn't cry like that if I were 
you." 



Curbstone Johnny looked up and barked, "You cry your way old lady, 
and 1*11 cry mine." With that, I close. Good luck on the production of 
your student handbook- -Community College Style. 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES* 

Any student activities program must of necessity be based upon sound 
philosophical foundations, leading to the achievement of overall objectives 
of the institution of which it is a part. 

Since student organizations are an integral part of the student 
activities program, organizations which provide an opportunity for students 
to participate in activities on an extra-curricular basis as well as those 
which supplement and enhance classroom experiences should be welcomed. 

Students should be urged to identify themselves with campus organi- 
zations and activities as active participants, at the same time creating 
an ax^areness of such identification as a part of their educational enrich- 
ment. 



Broa-lly speaking, the objectives of any student activities program 
should bj to: 

1. Provide opportunities for the development of leadership and 
responsible citizenship through effective participation in 
student affairs; 

2. Provide and stimulate acceptable and worthwhile outlets for the 
recreational needs of the student body; 

3. Provide opportunities for the development of close, harmonious 
social relationships between students and faculty; 

4. Provide educational experiences which will parallel the curricular 
program, leading to the sound educational progress of the individual 
student; 

5. Provide social and educational programs x-jhich will stimulate the 
cultural life of students and of the community which the college 
serves; 

6. Provide stimulation and encouragement for personal development of 
the Individual student. 



*These remarks were given at the afternoon session of the Student 
Division of I.A.C.J.C. by James Pleasant, Director of Student Activities 
at Illinois Central College. 
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Organizations whose composition and activity structure are such as 
to warrant themselves responsible for their actions and whose existence 
and purposes are mutually in accord with those of the college should be 
granted permission to function as recognized student organizations. 

Any student activities program should be founded upon the ideals of 
democracy, and as such should derive its strength and vitality from the 
opinions, backgrounds, and purposes of the individual student. The free- 
dom of association and the spirit of tolerance are essential among students 
and student organizat 'ns. All organizations should enjoy full freedom to 
recruit and to select members from among the student body on the basis of 
scholarship, skills, interests, or other bases consistent with the alms 
and ideals of the organization. 

Organizations whose criteria for membership selection is limited to 
closed or secret selection procedures based upon the vote of the group 
must be prohibited in the state of Illinois at the Junior College level, 
as per the School Code of Illinois, 1965. 

In keeping with sound business practices, each campus organization 
should meet minimal standards of operational procedure: 

1. I'laintain a complete and up-to-date copy of the constitution and 
by-laws; 

2. Select interested faculty advisor (s); 

3. Plan social events; 

4. Propose a budget for each ensuing school year based upon present 
success and anticipated growth and advancement; 

5. Maintain an accurate set of meeting minutes along with a record 
of all receipts and expenditures. 

In return for the above. It should be the responsibility of the 
Director of Student Activities to assist, to counsel, and to advise all 
student organizations through conferences, interviews, audits, and reports 
for purposes of ascertaining the stability and the efficient operation of 
organizations. 

The program of social activities at the college level is a vital part 
of the college milieu, oriented toward the ethical, the intellectUval, 
the recreational, and the cultural pursuits. 

The activities program must reflect careful planning on the part of 
the Director of Student Activities to include mixers, dances, film and 
lecture series, and concerts, to name but a few student -oriented events. 

Insofar as the community college today is directly responsible to 
the community of which it is a part, the activity program of the college 
should of necessity include within its activity calendar events which are 
open to the public for their participation and scrutiny. At the same time, 
such programs for community consumption help to cement school-community 
relationships, so long as the program director is very careful to choose 
presentations designed for and aimed toward cultural improvement. 
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This director realizes that the above mentioned theory of a marriage betxjeen 
school and community rather than a complete divorce between the txjo is in 
direct contrast to theory x^hich has existed for many years and which is 
still held sacred by many activity directors today. 

The activities program of any college today should utilize completely 
the facilities of the school as xfell as those of the community. By so 
doing, students develop a healthy attitude toward and respect for placing 
themselves in a favorable light, so long as they are governed by the basic 
rules of self-discipline which should exist in an on-campus activities 
program at all times. 

In summation, so long as the activities program in any college should 
be student inspired, student developed, student evaluated, and student 
centered, and student oriented, the demands upon the Director of Student 
Activities are greater today than at any other time in our history. The 
relationship between students, student organizations, and the director 
determine the overall effectiveness of the activities program. 



(Editor's Note: Letters were mailed to each college requesting 

materials representing student activities for a display at the conference. 
The response was excellent and a display was made which covered the length 
of the hotel outer lobby. The display x/as made under the supervision of 
James Pleasant, Director of Student Activities at Illinois Central College.) 



Selective Service 



* • • John H. Hammack 

Illinois Director of Selective Service 



Local boards may nox^ consider for Class II-A, not Class II-S, those 
registrants xr;ho are enrolled in junior colleges and who are pursuing 
vocational courses not leading to a baccalaureate degree. The SSS Forms 
Nos. 109 and lOS-A should not be used by the junior colleges in reporting 
these students. They should instead prepare mimeographed form letters 
containing the following information: (a) the registrant's name and selec- 

tive service number, 0>) xjhen the registrant commenced his training, (c) 
when the training will be completed, (d) the course he is pursuing, and 
(e) that he is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of instruction 
and is progressing on schedule; 

The II-A classification will only be granted for a period of up to 
one year. The junior college should, on the anniversary date, submit a 
nex? letter advising the local board that the registrant is still in full- 
time satisfactory attendance and the date the course is to be completed. 
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Friday, November 17, 1967 



BANQUET 



Presiding Frank F. Fowle 

Music Illinois Junior College Music Honors Group 

Address "The Public Community College - America's 

Answer to Higher Education for All" 
Julio L. Bortolazzo 



President, College of San Mateo 



The history of American public education is actually the story of 
derivations* -of tracing the roots of our system back to the European 
origins. To establish this point as fact, merely cisk yourselves: "Where, 

indeed, did we get our kindergarten, elementary school, high school, and 
collegiate patterns?" From your own knov/ledge of your system, you will 
have to say that we have developed, embellished, --perhaps improved --from 
the framework we inherited. 



But the Anglo-Germanic educational tradition will not yield one word 
about the community junior college. And there is a good reason. 

The public junior college is America's original contribution to 
educational philosophical thinking. And, indeed, this native product is 
just now being exported, where practicable, to Canada, Latin America, 

Europe, Africa, and Asia. And in staid Britain, long the stronghold of 
the philosophy of higher education only for the elite, extension of 
opportunity in the American pattern may become a reality. The Robbins 
Committee on Higher Education, which visited the College of San Mateo-- 
among other American institutions --a little over five years ago, has 
filed a report described in the London Observer as "A landmark in social 
history". The Robbins Committee, sounding as though written by an 
American public junior college advocate, states: 

". . . All who are qualified to pursue full-time higher 

education should have the opportunity of doing so." 

And one of the members of that Robbins Committee, in his highly 
complimentary comments concerning his visits to College of San Mateo, 
remarked on the comprehensive nature of the curriculum, including 
"cosmetology. . .x^hich is not the study of the cosmos." 

The community college is the newest addition to the educational 
establishment. It is in its second half-century. The first junior college 
vas established in 1901 in Joliet, Illinois. In California, Fresno was 
our first junior colleges it began in 1910 with 20 students and 3 instructors. 
Now, 57 years later, we have 80 junior colleges with over 500,000 students, 
200,000 of them full time--75% of the lower division enrollment in the 
state. California anticipates 100 junior colleges by 1975. The community 
college is unique in its relationship to the educational establishment. 

It is American, through and through, as American as baseball. Thanksgiving, 
apple pie, and slcateboards . Again, ma/ I stress the elementary school. 
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the high school, the college, and the university have all been inherited 
from their European beginnings. They have undergone adaptation and refine- 
ment and improvement; they have been "democratized." But they are all 
basically borrowed I like to think of the junior college as an integral 
part of the "great American democratic tradition". 

I^en it was time in 1963 to make a dedication at the opening of the 
new $20 million College of San Mateo, I settled on a phrase that I think 
is significant. It was this: The junior college stands for "the dignity 
of all men, and the dignity of all work". This summarizes the basic 
philosophy of the community college. Please note again: all men, not 

some men -- all v7ork, not some work. 

The community college in California began as an extension of high 
school, usually in areas inhere there were no colleges or universities -- 
where students could not afford to attend college— or xo-here students were 
needed at home and could not go away to school- -or where influential families 
whose sons or daughters could not get into the back door of the university 
started their own colleges. The high school tradition has had a real effect 
on the community college in a number of x^ays. The effects of the high 
school tradition include: 

1. Colleges that are tuition-free, or virtually so. 

2. Colleges that are "open door"— that all may attend. 

3. Primarily, locally-supported and locally-controlled, with a single 
board of trustees--elected--or perhaps two boards, one responsible 
for kindergarten through the eighth and perhaps another responsible 
for grades nine through fourteen. 

4. An emphasis on teaching--not on research nor publications --but on 
teaching, with the master teacher and master motivator concepts 
paramount . 

5. Colleges vjith an emphasis on student personnel, and on counseling 
and guidance; with recognition of the individual student. 

S. Comprehensive institutions, including college transfer, vocational- 
technical prograras, general education, adult education, and more 
recently community education programs. 

The growth of the community college movement has been phenomenal- -and 
we haven't seen anything yet. From 1636 (the opening of Harvard College) 
to 1965--a little over three centuries (329 years to be exact )--we have 
built 2,100 colleges in the United States. By 1975, ue will need to con- 
struct tx^ice this facility capacity--twice the facility capacity in this 
decade as in the last three centuries. The community college is our only 
real hope. 

Part of this expansion is in response to the 1963 report of the 
Educational Policies Commission of the NEA which called on the United States 
to re-define its concept of universal education to include at least two 
years beyond the high school. 

I reiterate, the community college movement is on the march, not only 



In most states In the United States, but In Canada, Latin America, Europe, 
Africa and Asia as ▼/ell. To many of these areas, the vocational- technical 
function of the junior college is its most attractive aspect. 

To illustrate our grot/th: ten years ago the College of San Mateo 

enrolled 2,000 day students. In the fall of 1967, the College enrolled 
9,000 day students and 13,000 evening college students. In 1963, we opened 
one $20 million campus for a capacity of 8,000 students. Now we are con- 
structing two additional colleges, Canada and Skyline, costing $15 million, 
Cahada to open in the fall of 1968 and Skyline the fall of 1969. These 
will eiipand by phases: 2,000 students in the first phase, then 4,500, and 

finally 8,000 students each. This expansion is outlined in the master 
plan for the San Mateo Junior College District which provides for the 
remainder of the twentieth century. It calls for four junior colleges, 
each with a capacity of 8,000 students— and San Mateo is the third smallest 
county in area in California I 

Under the California master plan for higher education, a trl-partlte 
system for entering freshmen has been established. The University of 
California talces the top 12 1/2 per cent; the state colleges the upper 
33 1/3 per cent; and the junior colleges the upper 100 per cent. We are 
very pleased that all of them can come to community colleges. In fact, 

30 per cent of those qualified to enter the University of California 
and the state colleges attend junior colleges. By 1975, college enroll- 
ments in California will grow 228 per cent over the 1958 level. This 
means an additional diversion of 75,000 students to junior colleges by 
1975. This will be achieved with the unqualified and enthusiastic support 
of the University of California and the state colleges. 

Now, the College of San Mateo is not unique; its groi/th pattern is 
typical of California and of other states especially Illinois. I characterize 
the community college movement as "thyroidal" in its approach: it is alive, 
vigorous, vital, going off rapidly in all directions--literally. Sometimes 
it goes kicking and screaming, sometimes vociferously wrong--but making the 
healthy mistakes that come from venturing, from activity, rather than 
passivity. The junior college movement is cre«uive, responsive, exciting, 
and concerned. Its key characteristics must be: Experimentation ... 

Creativity. . .Innovation. We have been characterized as "thyroidal"; 
we certainly are not "hemorrhoidal"! We must never become hemorrhoidal. 

Let's look at the functions of the community college as they have 
evolved. First, the college transfer function --through the "open door" 
we admit everyone with a high school diploma or who is over eighteen 
years of age. This is a very ambitious goal--the most: ambitious in the 
history of higher education. It demands a x/ell-deve loped basis of under- 
standing and articulation with senior colleges and universities. 

In California, x/e have been very successful in community colleges 
with those students who were qualified to enter colleges and universities 
as freshmen. They have done as well in four-year colleges when they have 
transferred as the native students. With those not qualified to enter 
colleges as freshmen, we have not been as successful. But we have salvaged 
literally thousands who could not have gotten into the back door of the 
university of state college as freshmen. This is extremely important today. 
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At the College of San Mateo, we have careful records from the date 
of our founding 1922 through 1967--fcrty-five years of study. Continued 
research in depth is needed. Our study of grade-point averages shows 
that our students who transfer to the University of California achieve a 
6PA only .40 lox^er than that at College of San Mateo. The largest number 
of transferees goes to San Francisco State College, where their GPA is .01 
higher than that achieved at College of San Mateo; and the second largest 
group transfers to San Jose State College, where their GPA is coincidentally 
also .01 higher than that at College of San Mateo. 

Obviously our students have done as well in upper -division work as 
native students, now why? 

Our emphasis is on master teaching. We have no teaching assistants. 

We use a multi-track system in English, math, and the sciences. We have 
small classes. We have remedial courses taught by specialists. We have 
three modern reading laboratories with the latest technological equipment 
which the students attend with no credit. (Isn't it strange that high 
schools and colleges have put so much into foreign language laboratories 
without the same kind of effort in reading?) We offer skilled counseling 
and guidance, and we have a comprehensive testing program. Motivation 
is the pivotal word in guidance. We try to motivate the "late bloomers". 

The concept of the "late bloomer" is not original with the junior college. 

It was first stated by Dr. Charles Cole, the President of Amherst College, 
a prototype liberal arts college If there ever was one, but it applies to 
the junior colleges clearly. 

A second important function of the community college is vocational- 
technical education, or occupational education. It is most difficult for 
a student to make a realistic vocational decision in high school. Often 
the decision is made at the end of the tenth grade. His decisions at 
that level are often based on factors other than ability and interest; 
most often the socio-economic status of the family. Consequently, the 
junior college became a natural addition to the high school in this 
important area. 

Most community college vocational- technical programs ate based on 
(1) general societal needs (for example, business, trades and industries, 
health and paramedical vocations, engineering, and so forth); and (2) on 
specific community or area needs. For instance, at the College of San 
Mateo we offer an extensive aviation program because there is constant 
demand from the San Francisco International Airport for trained people 
from ground crewmen to flyers. Wa also offer a comprehensive electronics 
industries which are microwave technology, to meet the needs of electronics 
industries which are centered in our area. 

Despite meeting vocational-technical needs, California junior colleges 
are comprehensive and diversified. There are very few specialized colleges 
left, and the trend is away from specialized colleges. Los Angeles Trade- 
Tech. College is a trade and technical school, one of the few; Pierce 
College in Los Angeles was an agricultural college. . obut no longer. 

Laney in Oakland was a specialized vocational- technological college but 
is now comprehensive. 

It is important to realize that the students are all first-class 
citizens. This supports the concept of the dignity of all work. If 
there is one thing above all that junior college people must retain, it 
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is this concern. . .for the students, for the community, for the country. 

We must care about what happens to our ideals, to the aspirations of people, 
and to our nation in this desperate struggle for survival. We must believe— 
and demonstrate through our curricula and our handling of students; that 
there is dignity in all work. Each man has a contribution to make for him- 
self, his family, his society. If we ever assign levels of worth or respect- 
ability on income, number of academic degrees from preferred institutions, 
on the color of a man's collar, or the calluses on his hands, then we shall 
have throim away our priceless democratic heritage. I must emphasize, as 
strongly as I can, my previous point concerning our vocational and technical 
programs. Our society cannot exist if our educational output consists only 
of purely degree products. Our society cannot exist if we ignore the 
imperative of our time. . .the need to supply more and more highly trained 
technicians to make our complex economy go. The manpower problems cannot 
be ignored. They are irrevocably ties to the question of survival. 

The comprehensive public junior college can provide the answer. . .in 
a way that no technical institute alone can. In training, and in re -training, 
of skilled workers, the junior college can offer an unmatched combination o 
general education for citizen competency and of vocational education or 
the individual's and society's welfare. 



There are also some very important educational reasons for vocational 
technical education in the comprehensive junior college. Students change 
their educational and vocational decisions based on the empirical test, the 
tryout. A student who had decided on a career in engineering finds he can c 
do the math and physics required— but he becomes a skilled draftsman. 

Another who intended to become a microi^fave technician finds the p ysics 
beyond him, but he discovers his place in manufacturing technology. An aa 
or RN aspirant may, instead, become an LVN or Nurse's Aide or vice versa. 
Vocational choices are at the base of our so-called open-end programs, too. 

A student may study electronics or aviation, for example, and under the open 
end program go into industry or on to college for a baccalaureate degree. 

In these, the state colleges transfer our credits unit for unit to the four- 

year program. 



Vocational-technical education is important becuase the world of work 
is in a truly dynamic state. Dr. Grant Venn, of the U.S. Office o uca ion, 
writes about students' abilities in his book, Man^ Education and 
highly recommend it to you. (I find it significant that this stu y o wo 
was sponsored by the American Council on Education, an organization dealing 
with problems of higher education. I was pleased to participate as a 
member of the Advisory Committee). Dr. Venn says; 
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"The educational system strives to give each student 
every opportunity to develop his talents to the highest 
possible level. The highest possible level is always 
defined as the highest possible level of academic or formal 



education. The "B" or "C" student in high school whose 



real attitude and ability potential are such that he would 
find them fully expressed as an engineering technician is 
nonetheless guided into engineering. Then when he becomes 
an engineering dropout, holding some low-level job, it is 
considered a shame, but somehow not the responsibility of 
higher education. Education pays lip service to the 
importance of providing an educational response for the 


















wide range of student aptitudes, abilities, and interests, 
but largely limits the response to general or academic 
studies of varying degrees of rigor.'* 

For the first time in the United States, the service vocations pre» 
dominate. That is, there are more people employed in non-production 
vocations as contrasted to production vocations. This trend will continue 
and accelerate. It is another revolution which is referred to as the 
"knowledge revolution"* The Icnowledge revolution will also change the 
"productive" vocations markedly. They are being changed now, by automation 
and by cybernetics. Of this we are sure: The day of the unskilled worker 

is virtually over. Constant evolution of our programs will be needed. 



The College of San liateo has published a study. The Job Ahead , which 
relates the job opportunity problems of San Mateo County to the planning 
of our three campuses. As I mentioned, the new campuses will be built in 
three phases. Most vocational-technical programs on the new campuses will 
begin in the second or third phases. Over forty vocational-technical 
advisory committees keep us in close touch with reality in occupational 
education- -with the realities of needs, training and placement and re-training. 
The federal government is concerned about technical preparation, too, and 
has programs like the Manpower Development and Training Act to prepa’ ^ wcrlcers 
for changing vocations. Under MDTA, training can be fully financed >> the 
federal government for programs set up in cooperation with a State Depart- 
ment of Employement . At the College of San Mateo, we have placed 70 per 
cent of our MDTA trainees, many of them previously unemployed or welfare 
cases--some third generation welfare families. Out MDTA program embrace 
all types of jobs and training runs from two weelcs to two years. The 
types of jobs we have taught tuese people include: groundskeepers, clerical 
workers, electronics assemblers, technical illustrators (now one of the 
two-year courses), service station attendants, hospital ward janitors, 
hospital ward clerical assistants, hospital ward maids, nurse's aides, 
housekeepers' aides, grocery checkers, and motel and hotel maids (a one- 
week course). These people have become productive members of society. 
Vocational training is one attack on a serious wt^lfare problem. 



A third function of the community college is the student personnel 
function. Each student has a skilled educational and vocational counselor 
for two years. The counselor makes a careful evaluation of the student's 
educational record from high school and of results both from high school 
and college test batteries. He analyzes the student's educational and 
vocational decisions, if the student has made any. 



The trend is toward a pre-college year counseling period. At the 
College of San Mateo, we bring our counselors to the campus three weeks 
before classes begin to talk with students. Each student is guaranteed 
a half-hour counseling session. . .longer if he needs it. Eighty-five 
hundred students registered before the fall semester began. 
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lie do not have psychiatrists as counselors, but we have fine referral 
services--testing, services, psychiatric referral services, and placement. 
Fifty per cent of our students work. We not only participate in the federal 
programs, such as College Work-Study and the vocational work-study programs, 
but we try to place students in jobs that will be compatible with their 
college work. 
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Our students organize their own government. I like to call it "student 
activisffl"--because they are truly active; not in the typical rah-rah activities 
that I remember so well in my college days--we play football and perhaps three 
or four hundred turn out to watch--only those who are interested. But for a 
speech or debate by a prominent figure 9 we may draw a thousand. Our students 
have participated actively on a College Rules Committee in defining "time, 
place and manner" which makes College of San Mateo one of the freest junior 
colleges in America. The students also have a completely free press. I am 
intrigued with the student participation in your Illinois Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges. You even have students on your Board of 
Directors. We in California will be watching this development very care- 
fully. 



Adult education is a fourth function of the community college. The 
adult education revolution has become an integral part of the community 
college movement. It opens education to students of all ages. We offer 
adults a diversified program, such as courses leading to the Associate in 
Arts degree. Some programs, such as our Industrial Management Program, are 
primarily an evening college program for adults. In vocational- technical^ 
programs we are much concerned with both pre-service and in-service training. 
The in-service training, or re-training, is now greatly needed, and we offer 
short-term in-service programs for additional training or for new skills. 



The fifth function, and a relatively new dimension in the community 
college, is the Community Education function. 




There are many non-credit courses --often given as cultural programs. 

"Man does not live by bread alone*’-- and so we offer art, music, and commu- 
nity education programs--we are organized as a ^cultural center which Includes 
San Mateo County Historical Museum--which is a "new** function for California 
junior colleges. These usually take the form of comprehensive programs and 
forums with discussion sections, speakers, and musical and art events. We 
schedule these in series--for example, a series of events on critical world, 
national, state, or local issues. We bring to our campus outstanding 
speakers such as Sir Alec Douglas-Home, Dr. L.S.B. Leakey, Dr. Rollo May, 

Dr. Jules Henry, Dr. Eric Fromm, Dr. Max Lerner, Dr. J*B. Rhine, William 
Winter, Dr. Ashley Montague, and Dr. Hans Morganthau. We plan series of 
community education programs such as the "Anatomy of Extremism, or The 
Cutting Edge of Prejudice," or perhaps a series on "Problems of the Single 
Parent". We held a workshop for all Head-Start participants, not just 
teachers and administrators. Very Important now (in our area) is a series 
on suburban planning--all phases of planning. This is the community college 
as a cultural center. 

Traditionally in American higher education, there has been little 
attempt by colleges and universities to reach the public except through 
extension offerings and the prosaic arts and lecture series. Community 
Education, by contrast, sees the entire geographic community as its campus 
and the entire people as its student body. It recognizes the responsibility 
of the college to gain response from people in all walks of life who often 
are trying not to be involved. 



I 



Community Education is truly educational in nature because it seeks to 
awaken the individual citizen to an increasingly better understanding of 
himself, of others and of the emergent forces of the culture in which he lives. 
It thus aims at evoking a new tone of mind and style of life in a number of 
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individuals sufficient to Infect the whole. Further, it aims ultimately at 
obtaining the full participation and commitment of the whole people so that, 
increasingly, the human needs of the community are being served by its members. 
It aims at creating an organism of interdependent parts, each contributing 
its uniqueness to the full functioning of the whole. This is in contrast to 
the apparently increasing tendency for fragmented communities to look at state 
and federal agencies to come into the community and do the work that local 
people should be doing. 

In other words. Community Education is seen as another revolutionary 
force that will make the college a catalyst in the emergence of the true 
human community within the geographic community. The college becomes "avail- 
able" to all facets of the community and thus provides a bridge between those 
in need (material, psychological and spiritual) and those who have the skills, 
time and money to satisfy that need. It recognizes that all persons are need- 
ful in 0 ‘ >e way or another and that the fundamental need that they all have 
is the need for one another--for the uniqueness that is the special gift to 
each individual. 

Thus Community Education alms at the development of an open society 
where each is free to give of himself without the fear of rejection. The 
greatest therapy (so needed by an alienated people) arises from the receiving 
of human concern by a person in need and the giving of himself by another in 
satisfaction of that need. In the process, both are healed, re-created, 
re-educated; both find new life, new identity, new meaning. It can easily 
be seen that Community Education can be the fulfillment of the great values, 
hopes and dreams of the Judeo**Christian tradition that has run like a golden 
thread through the fabric of Western Civilization. Similarly, it can be the 
fulfillment of the dream of American democracy. These would be incredible 
statements were the community college movement not well underway. But, 
with a network of colleges, each located in contiguous communities, there 
is emerging a profound possibility that the present loss of meaning can be 
converted into a dynamic that can revive the culture's institutions by 
reviving the individuals in them. 



These, then, are the functions of the junior college. That is its past 
and present. Now, what of the problems of the future? Let me remind you 
again that the junior college movement is relatively new, is still in the 
formative periods "Thyroidal, I hope." 



Since the community college's goals are the most ambitious in the 
history of higher education, it faces many serious problems ahead. Let 
state them briefly: 



me 



1. The "Open Door." This is our greatest strength— and our greatest 
weakness. Everybody, or practically everybody, get his opportunity, whether 
he qualifies or not to enter a traditional college or university. Many 
succeed--but many also fail. We have dropouts, many of them (from 10 to 25 
per cent or more) in the first semester. Some of our colleagues want to 
alleviate the dropout problem by selective entrance, therefore eliminating 
many applicants from admission. Others would be less severe, but would put 
students with mediocre high school records or less on probation immediately-* 
and give them a very limited time to become "collegiate". This I call the 
"revolving door "--in fast and out fast. The open door must remain truly 
open. The community college too must remain tuition-free. However, we must 
take off our rose-colored glasses and make realistic personnel studies. 
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Research is needed to develop predictive data, to evaluate dropouts and the 
real reasons for dropping out, to evaluate our curricular and instructional 
programs, and to evaluate our student personnel programs. The "old" answers 
no longer suffice. We need to develop new programs of general education. 

In the meantime, in spite of many pressures, the door must remain open-- 
wide open. . 

2. The community college is a diversified, comprehensive institution. 
Some junior colleges — too many of them- -are beginning to pattern themselves 
after the four-year colleges and universities. They are going academically 
overboard. The vocational-technical function is eroding by default. I am 
concerned about this, because in addition to providing the preferred route 
for those in the local community who wish to transfer, the junior colleges 
have been assigned at least two very distinctive roles; (1) providing two- 
year (or shorter) vocational and technical programs for students who seek 
to prepare for immediate employment; and (2) offering adult courses, since 
the junior colleges are theoretically more responsive to the needs of the 
community. 

Reminding ourselves of our functions and our assigned part of the 
diversified system may help to dispel any notion that we have reverted to 
lower -division work only. I have real concern lest a minority in our midst 
convey the Impression that we are two-year universities. We cannot devote 
ourselves to the single task of preparing students for transfer work. Nor 
can we assume an increasingly negative attitude toward our other functions. 
There ar^., most unfortunately, some who profess to speak for all academi- 
cians, when in reality they speak only for themselves. They barely tolerate 
the presence of their fellow faculty members who are so-called "non-academic . 
They lock down their noses at the non-degree specialist who teaches in the 
vocational- technical programs. They apparently believe that the entire 
college is contaminated by fall-out from these terminal progtvSmsl To all 
who are in the academic areas, I issue a challenge; Use your creative 
energies, your disciplinary backgrounds and preparation to develop strong 
general education programs for the non-academic majors. Let us throT)? our 
combined weight into the job of giving our terminal students the kind of 
social and political literacy that is equal to their vocational preparation. 
Not one of us can afford to ignore this challenge to prepare all of our 
students for full, active participation as citizens. 

3. A distinguishing feature of the junior college is the master 
teacher concept. The institution is the home of the master motivator. 

We have serious problems. One is the supply of teachers. lAJhere are we 
going to find them? This problem is everywhere. 



Our paramount purpose must continue to be the teaching of students, 
and I, for one, do not think research and publication are incompatible with 
classroom teaching. Up-to-date faculties must stay alive professionally. 
Academic atrophy sets in when faculty members are content to sit on their 
degrees. The instructor who has read nothing in his field since he left 
college, who retreads the same material year after year, and who uses the 
same "perfect" test for his entire career is a drag on his own institution 
and on the whole teaching profession. Contrast him with the teacher whose 
students profit from his enthusiasm and his growing knowledge. He does 
research for his own and the students* enlightenment. He may publish, not 
for a raise in rank, but as contribution in his professional field. He 
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puts his emphasis on the teaching- learning process which is basic to the 
junior college master teacher concept. "Publish or perish" has no place 
in our structure. 

As we assess ourselves, we should take a long look at this whole 
problem of research and publication. In fact, it may be that encouragement 
and recognition are long overdue. The climate for continuing growth by 
faculty members could probably be improved. If we are looking for one of 
our directions, it could well be somewhere through the haze surrounding 
programs for research by junior college faculty members. 

But, again, teaching must remain our primary function. 

4. The Student Personnel programs present future problems. Some 
characterize this function as "spoon-feeding". They say, "Let the students 
sink or swim on their own." Some feel the counselor should be a psychologist; 
some, that he should be a program advisor. Some, both. 

At San Hateo, we select counselors from among our master teachers, and 
we assign them to counsel students in their educational and vocational 
fields. We choose a counselor for his real Interest in students' problems. 

We have a pre-service and in-service program in counseling for all teachers, 
and we encourage the best teachers who shox 7 interest to enter the student 
personnel field. (Our counselors are also teachers--not administrators. 

We give them credit at the rate of one unit of teaching load for each 
twenty-five students.) Host counselors have a maximum of six units (15 unit 
teaching load) or 150 counselees. 

5. Another problem of the future is community college governance. 

Junior colleges want to be separate from elementary and high school districts. 
In California v?e have established junior college districts, but separation 
from elementary and secondary is still a problem in some states. In 
California locally elected boards of trustees are the community college 
policy-makers. The community colleges are primarily locally supported and 
controlled. Our local support amounts to 70 per cent. 

In governance, it is important that community colleges remain community 
oriented and have a real sensitivity to local needs. We hope that state 
support will never be more than 50 per cent of our financing, so that we 
x^ill continue our local autonomy. However, local control means far more 
than a determination of fiscal policies on the community level* Local 
control is significant as it affects curriculum, for there must be real 
sensitivity to change, and response to the needs of local industries and 
businesses. The public junior college, as a community institution, is not 
strangled by the red-tape of governmental hierarchies. Local citizens, 
who comprise the membership of our vocational and technical advisory 
committees, help us to keep the finger on the public pulse, to reflect the 
economic needs through curricula, and to provide several tracks toward 
educational goals. We are competitive in our district--competitive in the 
best sense of the American tradition of competition. Foothill College at 
nearby Los Altos Hills thinks it is the best, and we know we're the best. 
Competition of this kind has been good for both schools. But I repeat: 

Local control is imperative. 

You in Illinois have been operating x^ith the Illinois Junior College 
Board for at least the past two years. I think that you have made a good 
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start in solving a very difficult problem; namely, that of maintaining 
local college autonomy and still achieving state coordination. We in 
California face the problem nov7 with a fifteen member board to be appointed 
by the Governor before January 15, 1968, and to assume responsibilities 
on July 1, 1968. Parenthetically, Dr. Leland Medsker, formerly from Illinois 
and now at the University of California and whom I consider one of our most 
eminent authorities on junior college education, was the consultant to both 
of our states. 

I am convinced that the most Important function of the state board 
must be coordination and not control. I heard a junior college spokesman 
from another state recently make the following statement, "Coordination is 
the basic state responsibility and must be based on leadership and not 
control." However, he continued, "Responsibility demands authority." Analyze 
this statement for it bothers me. I agree with him that coordination is 
the basic state responsibility and must be based on leadership and not control. 
But, in the second part of his statement I ask. How much authority? Of course, 
too much authority could lead to control. The two parts of his statement 
could be in conflict. Coordination according to the dicticnary is "a 
harmonious combination." This harmonious combination can be achieved only 
by the state board and local college boards working together. Coordination 
requires a minimum of state dicta and a maximum of cooperative conclusions. 

I think that your law creating the state board is much more specific 
and, as a result, better than ours. In California, we have not as yet 
spelled out the functions of the separate board. It assumes the functions 
of the State Board of Education which has never exercised the powers pro- 
vided it by law. If it had, it would have been in complet<g control of the 
community colleges long ago. This problem concerns many of us very much. 

As much as I favor some sort of state coordination of curricular 
programs, I would insist that this procedure must not stultify local initia-* 
tive in innovating instructional programs. Local experimentation must be 
encouraged and enhanced. Bureaucratic state planning will never provide 
the impetus for creative ci^.rricular innovation. State board leadership 
in this critical area must encourage local curricular experimentation. 

Finally, we must not shriek at shadows. We are sophisticated enough 
to resolve our problems by using the intellectual processes which are 
characterized by more light than heat. Local control of the community 
college is imperative— it must be jealously preserved. 

In talking with your Gerald W. Smith, Executive Secretary of the 
Ill i nois Junior College Board, this morning, he summarized what he considered 
the three priorities in order for the state of Illinois: 

1. Programs -- comprehensive curricular programs must be provided 
throughout the state in the real tradition of the community college, 
and these must be locally developed. 

2. Building and Facility Programs -- to implement the curricula, and 
again these programs must be locally planned. 

3. State Coordination of Both -- cooperatively developed with local 
boards. 
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I agree with Mr. Smith and his defined priorities. He also advised 
me that he was establishing an advisory committee of college presidents 
to consult with him concerning district problems and their relationship 
to state planning and coordination. Again, 1 concur with Mr. Smith. vJe 
in California will be watching you in Illinois as you develop your state 
governance pattern. 

6. The role of the faculty is a problem. As the community college 
today is organized, it is often more oriented toi^ard the high school than 
to four-year colleges. Faculties in junior colleges have traditionally 
been more passive than the typical college faculty. They have not been 
involved in policy-making. The trend is toward more active participation 
by the faculty. In California, the Faculty Senate is now written into 
the State Administrative Code. The more progressive colleges have been 
working in this important area for several years. 

At the College of San Mateo, we have a permanent committee structure* 

At the top is the Faculty Senate, representing all the teaching faculty, 
to which members are elected. They take a real part in administrative 
decision-making. (I want the contributions that faculty members can make-- 
administrators do not have all the ideas. Often the best suggestions come 
from faculty members who see a situation first-hand every day*) In faculty 
participation, community colleges have an opportunity to make a real contri- 
bution to college governance. We must expect that administrators and 
teachers will differ in their viewpoints. But we also must create a balance 
of power in which each has respect for the other. We must avoid the cumber- 
some structure of committee pyramiding that slovjs down progress. The 
trustees in the final analysis make policy determination. 

7. You must also plan for the future: there is real need and no 

alternative for effective planning. This means state planning and district 
planning. California has a well-defined master plan for higher education. 

The San Mateo Junior College District has its ovm plan for the remainder of 
the 20th century. Each district will have to develop a plan between the 
universities, state colleges, and community colleges. Another important 
element is to determine the optimal district geographically, on a realistic 
basis. A junior college may serve a regional area with quite different 
boundaries than those already established for elementary and secondary 
schools. You need to plan for enrollment projections, acquisition of sites, 
educational specifications--educational planning- -and. financial planning. 

The faculty must have a voice in planning. As I mentioned, an important 
element of planning is a division of labor. The board of trustees, and the 
administration, the faculty, and the architect --eaclii**has a proper role in 
planning a new campus. We don't let our architect plan our programs, any 
more than we tell them ho \7 to design buildings. Let me remind you that it 
is easier to build buildings and campuses --much more difficult to plan 
significant educational programs. Program building must precede architectual 
planning and construction. 

Planning is a complex process. Foresight is necessary. You must wr*te 
into your plan flexibility for the future. You must be able to accommodate 
new programs. For each campus, you must envision vocational-technical 
programs that are particularly fitting in its location. "Crash” facility 
planning is expensive both in the short and long term. One additional year 
for planning may be imperative --take it. The keynotes in facility planning 









are: creativity, experiraentation and innovation. In your campus plans, 

x7ork toward planned functional and architectural expansibility. And let 
me voice a plea for beauty on your campuses. Beauty is often embodied in 
simplicity, because simplicity stands the test of time^ Beauty is not more 
expensive. 

8. Finance is a serious problem to be faced. The community college 
is an economical approach to lower "division education, both in capital 
outlay and operations. It cannot be cheap. To do its job, the junior 
college must be a first-class institution. First class education costs 
money. 



The responsibility for higher education is traditionally that of the 
state. In California, the community colleges are not true partners in 
higher education: state support for junior colleges amounts to only 32 

per cent . . . for the university, 66 per cent . . . and for the state 
colleges, 88 per cent. By 1975, junior colleges are to receive per cent 
state support. No progress to^/ard that goal has been made. 

Ihe community college is traditionally locally supported and controlled. 
Our local property taxes are already high, and they must support elementary 
and secondary schools as well. With 75,000 more students being diverted to 
the junior colleges in California by 1975, we look toward 45 per cent of 
our support from the state. This demonstrates a need for a cooperative 
agreement between the local boards and the state. It is a serious problem 
that lies ahead. 

We anticipate that more federal aid for community colleges will be 
forthcoming. We have hopes for a Community College Act (promoted jointly 
by the California Junior College Association and the American Association 
of Junior Colleges; we hope that your association v/ill also become a co- 
sponsor) which will be modeled on the Land Grant Act of the 19th century 
for State Universities. However, none of these funds should be at the 
price of federal control and loss of local control. 

9. Another future problem is academic freedom. Recent studies indicate 
that community colleges are more like high schools than colleges, in regard 
to campus freedom. Academic freedom is imperative. The community college 
must be a market-place for ideas. In "California terms," academic freedom, 
much sought and much discussed, is smog-laden in too many places. All too 
often, we don't really worry until the smog moves in. Then, we rub our 
eyes and ask, "What happened?" Teachers, and the institutions they re- 
present, are prime targets of the smog-makers of left and right. It is 
very clear that the one aim of extremists is to neutralize teachers. 
Frightened into submission, they would then teach the most exciting contro- 
versial issues in the most sterile fashion. 

Hov7 do xfe protect academic freedom? Who carries the fight? And against 
whom do we take measures of defense? First, we protect academic freedom by 
knox7ing what it is: freedom to teach all sides of an issue in frank and 
open discussion. Most certainly, the principles of academic freedom should 
be clearly defined and thoroughly understood in every junior college. Our 
first defense is a V7ell-defined position.* Second, we protect academic 
freedom by acting responsibly. Opinion should be clearly earmarked. And 
no classroom should be the private platform for the Instructor's prejudices 
or political beliefs to the exclusion of opposing views. Freedom to teach 
is accompanied by freedom to learn. 
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The fight for academic freedom is everybody’s business. The faculty 
member first anc' always must fight for himself. The administration must 
not only support a threatened faculty in principle but in practice. An 
all-out, continuing effort murt be made to arouse the citizens to the 
far-reaching consequences of gagging teachers. When one man loses one 
inch of freedom, everyone loses. Freedom is everybody’s business. 

t’Jhom do we fight? Anyone who attacks our right--our obligation to 
free, open discussion of controversial issues which fall within the broad 
scope of our instruction. !Jhether the attack comes from tlwi extremes of 
right or left, we must rise to the challenge whenever it comes. If once 
we weasel, if we ever apologize for daring to expose our students to the 
search for the truth, then we have lost. The road of academic freedom does 
not head in a new direction. If we are to survive the sixties with our 
freedom intact, we must clear the way of obstacles and announce to every- 
one listening: ’‘This is the way we are going c” Constant vigilance is 

demanded so that our classrooms can never become airtight compartments 
sealed off from the real Issues of the day. This fight for academic free- 
dom is not something far off on the horizon. The fight is here and now. 

It demands courage from all of us: one teacher cannot carry the battle 

for everyone, the administration cannot stand alone, the Board cannot 
carry the issue without help ... nor can it defend irresponsible action. 

Our effort must be unified; for the battle is worth winning. 

10. Nov 7 and in the future, we will have to deal with the educationally 
disadvantaged, often minority group members. This is the most critical 
domestic problem facing our country today and could be the most critical 
in the history of the republic. The community college is the ideal insti- 
tution to meet the needs of the educationally disadvantaged, because: 

Vie have the open door. We have the mas ter -teacher concept . . • 
remedial classes ... reading laboratories. We have broad-scale counseling 
and guidance. We have diversified programs that include vocational- 
technical and college transfer and adult education. However, the old 
methods will not Mn^et, the test. New concepts of remedial programs are 
necessary. The "thyroidal" approach is imperative. 

Our job is to unlock intelligence. 

Many of these culturally disadvantaged fail--and quickly. Few succeed. 
College of San Mateo developed a "Readiness" Program which began as an 
e:<periment in the summer of 1966. In 1965 we had 05 black students, in 1967 
we have over 400. We think that we and they are making progress. Time will 
tell. Here, again, we need constant experimentation, creativity, and 
innovation. 

11. One of our most pressing challenges is to provide quality in 
quantity. Junior colleges began as small institutions, with small classes 
and personal relationships between teachers and students. The students knew 
their teachers and counselors ... the students knew each other ... and 
the teachers knew each other. Now, with bigness, the community college 
can become unwieldy, and students and teachers can lose their identities 
as individuals. Uv Iministration and faculty must meet this challenge. 

We must continue to provide small classes --balanced with larger classes. 

We must continue to stress the counselor -student relationship. Pre-college 
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registration and counseling should be mandatory. We must continue to 
emphasize student individuality. Teachers must invite all students to 
visit their offices, and their offices must be easy to find. 

12. Our last, and possibly most serious problem is ho «7 to encourage 
experimentation, creativity, and innovation. We are alarmingly short of 
these qualities. Often, our attempt to emulate our university and college 
"big brothers" may be partly responsible for this situation. The tradi- 
tional approaches to learning are not nearly enough. We need newer 
technology ... to investigate programmed instruction. We can use TV, 
and we have UHF Channel 14 for our three campuses— although at San Mateo 
we never expect to be all television. Television must be innovated and 
must not become the technical projection of the traditional lecture. We 
need to study motivation. 

The movement's impetus and enthusiasm may attract persons not really 
sympathetic with the community college philosophy. We must jettison them. 
To each teacher, I issue the challenge to be experimental, creative, and 
innovative. 1 call on you to attract others to the movement with the same 
qualities. When contemplate the future, the question which naturally 
follows is: Where do we go from here? 

You may have seen the answer Sir Charles Ferclval Snow gave to that. 
This eminent British physicist and novelist, participating in a published 
question-and -answer session xjith the editors of U.S. News and World Report , 
said, quote: 



"1 think your college education is one of your great 
contributlons--not only to yourselves, but to everyone 
else." Then why so much criticism abroad of Merican 
schools? he was asked. His reply was classic. He said: 
"You hear a lot of adverse comment from English people 
who have the liberating influence of knowing nothing 
whatever about it, never having been here." And, he 
added, that one of the things that impressed him most in 
America was that, "You have made a serious attempt to 
give higher education to an abnormally high proportion 
of the population- -men and women. It's wasteful, but 
you've got to be prepared to have a certain amount of 
waste in higher education. Othen^ise, you're going to 
miss a lot of good people." 

The editors asked him whether a nation could provide 
good education x^ith mass education. "1 believe it: can," 
he said, "and I believe, in fact, you do. You've made 
the best of two quite different necessities. One is to 
educate a large number of people, and the other is to 
carry some of them a very long x^ay." Then the famous 
Englishman made this thoughtful comment: 

"You've accomplished those necessities largely by 
making your last year in the best universities and your 
graduate education extremely exacting. Your first three 
years generally wouldn't be as exacting as an English 
undergraduate course. But we pay a very high price for 
that, which you don't pay. The price is that we've only 
educated very fev7. That is too heavy a price." 
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This is both a tribute and a challenge from Sir Charles. 

^e comunity college movement is gripping and dynamic. The potential 
IS unlimited. It all depends on our ability to meet the challenge! We 
must meet it! 



Saturday, November 18, 1967 



GENERAL SESSION 



Presiding . 

Vice Chairman, Illinois Junior College Board 

Address - "Looking Ahead" 



John K. Cox 
Frank F. Fowle 



Ladies and Gentlemen - 

I cannot begin without saying that I have personally obtained great 
satisfaction and pleasure from my association with all of you and with your 
dramatically successful efforts in establishing nexj colleges in Illinois. 
All of you have performed with distinction. I am proud to know you and to 
do business with you. I have great respect for each and everyone of you. 



As Adlai Stevenson once said when he addressed a distinguished audience, 
we each have our work cut out for us this morning -- my job is to speak -- 

your job is to listen. Let's hope we each finish our tasks at about the 
same time. 



One further introductory remark - I am well aware that I speak as a 
layman to a sophisticated audience of educators. 1 speak, therefore, with 
a certain amount of trepidation, lest I be said later to have done nothing 
more than bring coals to Newcastle. Let me say also that I speak as an 
individual, and not, etc. 

IJe are here at this meeting to talk about education -- about higher 
education -- about a relatively new form of higher education which we 
call "the junior" or "the community" or the "two-year" college. This is 
a form of post-high school education which is in part similar to and yet 
quite different from post-secondary education that has been available to 
earlier generations of young men and women in this country. 

My topic this morning is "Looking Ahead". I find that when I try to 
look ahead, it sometimes helps me to look backc^ard first. 

I don't propose to dwell very long on the role that education has 
played in the history or development of the country, or of other countries 
in the world where education has been widely available to young people, and 
older people as well. 

But think for a moment of the material and other progress of nations 
that have provided universal education at least through the high school, 
as compared to the progress of nations where education has been available 
only for the aristocracy. Think of the differences between America north 
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of «:he Rio Grande and American south of the Rio Grande. Think of the 
differences between Japan of the mid-I9th Century and Japan of the mid* 

20th Century.. Think of the differences between Czarlst Russia and Russia 
of the 1960's. 

The plain fact of the matter is that education is probably the most 
significant factor In the development of any civilization. 

If more need be said, consider the disparity of educational oppor- 
tunities between whites and Negroes right here In our own United States. 

The results are obvious for all to seel 

Education for all our cltlsens has become increasingly important. 

Ue have long provided universal education through the 12th grade, but 
education beyond the high school has become an essential level of prepara- 
tion for all persons expected to play a constructive role in American 
Society. There are, of course, many reasons for this. Technological 
advances In virtually every field of endeavor require more education and 
training to enable individuals to obtain and hold positions in our economy, 
and to live happily and successfully with their fellow men. There is a 
great cultural drive towards higher levels of education. More young people 
are of college age. More and more persons of college age are going to 
college. The growing complexity of our society has greatly Increased the 
demand for more education for larger and larger numbers of people. 

It is plain for all to see that a high school education Is no longer 
enough to equip the average citizen to fulfill the demands he is expected 
to meet. 

Earlier generations of Americans have provided universal education 
through the 12th grade. I believe, as I know many others believe, that 
the citizens of this country are ready to go the next step. X believe that 
Americans are ready to provide two years of additional universal education — 
two years of higher education for all citizens. 

To those who would say we cannot afford this, I would say that a 
democratic society cannot exr.st — cannot really exist — without a well 
educated citizenry. Our greatest resource is people. We simply cannot 
afford not to equip them to meet the challenges of the second half of the 
20th Century and the challenges of the 21st Century. 

Ihe emergence of the junior or community college has been the most 
noteworthy development in higher education in recent times. It has brought 
higher education to hundreds, perhaps millions of persons who, for the most 
part could never or would never have gone on to college. 

It has democratized higher education in ways and to an extent that is 
beyond the wildest dreams of educators who lived a century agol 

It has sought to provide an open door to higher education, to all 
citizens who could profit thereby. There are many patterns of public junior 
colleges in the United States. The architects of our system, the Illinois 
Board of Higher Education and the Illinois legislators, have selected a 
system that they thought would place Illinois in the foxeCrunt of the jMniot: 
college movement. 
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1 believe they have done an admirable job. The Illinois system has 
developed and flourished beyond anyone's expectations. Its future is 
bright \ 

Again, I compliment all of you for creating, with enthusiasm and 
ability and foresight, an already e::tensive system of comprehensive junior 
colleges that is attracting the attention of educators across the land! 

Looking Ahead -- all of us can see a task that is enormous. There 
are some 02,000 students enrolled in public junior colleges in Illinois 
today. We are told that this figure will increase to 275,000, or more, 
by 1900. The task of planning and constructing new college campuses, the 
task of recruiting faculty and staff, the task of providing education of 
increasing quality for ever increasing numbers of students -** these tasks 
are staggering indeed! If they are to be accomplished, these will need 
be not only great commitment and effort, but the fullest cooperation among 
all concerned among local citizens, local boards, administrators, 
faculties, state boards, and last but by no means least, the State Legisla- 
ture. 



Looking Ahead — there are a number of things I would hope to see -- 

I would hope to see a system of junior or community colleges covering 
the entire state, and making easily available to all who can profit from 
it two years of higher education of outstanding quality. 

I would hope to see this two years of higher education provided tuition 
free for all residents of the State. 

I know that the law nov? provides for tuition, and that many of our 
junior colleges are charging or plan to charge tuition. I am ax^are, too, 
that this subject is controversial. Those who urge the charging of 
tuition do so, I think, for a number of reasons. They urge the charging 
of tuition for the practical reason that it is a fiscal necessity. They 
urge it also for philosophical reasons -- public education ought to end 
at the completion of high school -- education is not truly valued unless 
he x 7 ho receives it is required to pay something for it. Nevertheless, I 
believe that the ideal junior or community college should be tuition free. 

Practically, American Society has alx^ays afforded and can still afford 
to provide for its citizens the level of education that is required for 
employment in the economy and for participation in civic responsibility. 
With respect to the philosophical arguments, it may be noted that public 
education in this country has been continuously extended as new conditions 
make more schooling both possible and desirable. There is no more inherent 
reason to set the terminal point as high school graduation than at eighth 
grade or junior college or the master's degree level. In the present 
stage of our economy, there are many compelling reasons for providing 
tuition free education, at least through the junior college years. The 
motivations argument for tuition charges may have some degree of validity, 
even though one of the effects of tuition charges is to exclude some able 
students from further education. Every year of school attendance is costly 
to the students, or his parents, in living expenses and loss of earnings, 
and tuition charges simply add to their total burden. Present social 
policy, I believe, should encourage the development of talents, rather than 
place barriers in its path. The nation can better afford the costs of free 
tuition than it can the loss sustained by underdeveloped human resources. 
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Looking Ahead -- I would also hope to see truly open door admission 
policies. I would hope that our junior college will follow a policy of 
admitting any high school graduate, or any person over 1C years of age, 
who seems to be capable of profiting from the programs of instruction that 
are offered. X would hope that our junior colleges will be i7lde open to 
students of all ages, of all social classes, and of all varieties of 
abilities. 

I wonder hoi 7 many of you read about Secretary of Defense McNamara’s 
recent address to the National Association of Education Broadcasters in 
Denver. His subject was: Democracy and the Rehabilitation of Men . Among 

other thi^s, he described the Armed Forces Project 100,000, a project 
to rehabilitate drop-outs and draft rejects. Of 1,800,000 young men 
reaching military service age each year, a third fail to qualify under 
draft standards. In some states, 80% of Negroes have been rejected. 

Secretary McNamara told his audience: 

"These men have a potential, but the sloi7 and silent poison of the 
poverty virus has paralyzed it in many of them. They have grown up in an 
atmosphere of drift. and discouragement -• in a ghetto of the human spirit." 
The Department of Defense has already undertaken to rehabilitate some 
50,000 rejected draftees the first year, as part of a project to rehabili- 
tate 100,000 each year. 

Mr. McNamara reported that in the first year, S6% of these men success 
fully completed basic training, which is only 2% less than the normal 
fraduation rate. 

Ihese men have not been told that they are substandard. Only the 
Armed Forces knov7 that they are on trial. 



"It is absolutely imperative that they believe in themselves and 
their own potential", said IfoNamara. "They obviously cannot do that if 
we treat them with anything remotely resembling condescension." 

The parallel between the admissions policies of the Armed Forces and 
the admission policies of our junior colleges may not be very exact, but 
it is suggestive. 

I X 70 uld hope that in a few short years, our junior colleges X7ill be 
so open and will provide such a x7ide variety of programs and community 
services that, in a very real sense, their stuv’ent bodies will comprise 
very nearly the entire communities which they serve. 

Continuing to look ahead -- I would hope to see the strongest possible 
junior college counseling programs as keystones in each of our junior 
college operations. The open door won't mean much, if it is simply a 
revolving door or if it opens into a vestibule with many other doors that 
are not truly open. 

Junior college students will come from all walks of life. Many will 
come from disadvantaged segments of the population. Some will have a lower 
level of educational background than others. Many will need remedial work 
before they tackle anything else at all. More will wish to go on to 
senior institutions than will ever actually do so. Many will X7ish to 







prepare for occupations for which they are not fitted <• A great many will 
come to the junior college with nothing more than a vague idea that "education 
pays off", a level of motivation which may not sustain the student very 
effectively on a day-by-day or weelc-by-week basis, as he pursues a course 
of study. 

The needs and problems of the junior college atudent are enough to 
turn the hair of any college counselor gray. 

College counselors should be trained personnel, and there should be 
enough of them to do the job welll I believe that counselors should have 
graduate degrees in counseling and should be allowed to devote full time 
to counseling, without other assignments. 

A strong counseling department would seem to be very nearly the hall- 
mark of any modern, successful junior college program. 

As I continue to look doim the road ahead, I would hope to see some 
40 or more junior colleges in Illinois, adhering to the best traditions of 
the junior college movement. I would hope to see them performing each of 
their multiple functions well, providing full financial and other support 
not only to preparing students for transfer to senior institutions, but to 
their terminal and developmental programs as well. I i^ould hope to see 
in all of their programs, terminal as well as transfer, a strong emphasis 
on general education. In the occupations and technical areas, I would 
hope that our junior colleges do not become mere technical institutes, 
providing no more than well honed, efficient, productive cogs who x^ill 
fit neatly into the economy. I think our comprehensive junior colleges 
should do more than this. I think they should provide a balanced, compre- 
hensive introduction to the most important areas of man’s knowledge. It 
is the 70-75% of junior college students terminating their education after 
one or two years of college, who are most in need of the humanizing effect 
of general education, and are the least lil:ely to receive it. 

T’7ith respect to occupational and technical programs, I would hope 
that the colleges will have worked out curricula \diich are needed to pro- 
duce men and women to serve, first, the economic needs of their oim 
communities and regions, and second, the economic needs of the state and 
the nation. 

With regard to the transfer programs, I would expect to see such 
complete articulation between our junior colleges and our senior institu- 
tions that transfer students could transfer x^ith ease from junior colleges 
to senior colleges anyi'/here in the state, and Indeed to senior colleges 
anywhere in the country. 

I x^ould hope also to see adult education programs develop to the 
point where each junior college has become the recognized center for 
continuing education in its community. 

One further x»ord concerning program -- not everything is learned in 
the classroom. I would hope to see programs for a x^ide range of student 
activities, with students being encouraged to form their ovm organizations 
for any legitimate purposes, and with students being allowed and encouraged 
to participate in some x^ay in the structure of the college’s decision-making 
processes. 



As I look ahead to the future, I would also expect to see junior 
colleges place great stress on excellent teaching. It is said that the 
chief function of the junior college instructor is his teaching. He is 
not expected to concentrate on research and publication in addition to 
teaching, as Is his counterpart on the faculty of the university. 

IJhile I have never been a teacher, I have often thought to myself 
that the rewards of great teaching, of being able to inspire and motivate 
and assist class after class to master new subject matter, must be satisfy- 
ing indeed I I would think that persons who know how to teach, and love 
the experience, would find great happiness in teaching in the junior college. 

Teaching is the pr^oie function of the junior college. Universities 
may become great through research, t'lrough publications, through opportunities 
for graduate study. But the junior college can attain its renown, and the 
esteem of its alumni, only through the effectiveness of its educational 
programs. Either it teaches excellently, or it falls. 

At this point, I think 1 should say just a word about standards of 
achievement in junior colleges. 

If junior colleges welcome all citizens who desire education; if they 
develop a variety of programs to meet their needs; if they organize guidance 
services to assist the student to find his way among a wealth of opportunity; 
and if they provide excellent teaching -- the student really has little 
excuse for inadequate achievement. 

The doors to college will be open. Admission policies X7ill be liberal. 

But the colleges do not promise to keep the students in college. The privilege 
of remaining in college should be earned by acceptable accomplishment. 

I would not expect, and I am sure you do not expect, that junior colleges 
will give credit for sub-standard academic performance. 

If an automotive mechanics student performs consistently in a superior 
fashion, he should get an "A”. If he fails to accomplish the minimum require- 
ments of the course, he should get an "F". 

There is one other matter I should mention as I look ahead, and that 
is the all important problem of cost. The costs to taxpayers of building 
and operating 40 or more junior colleges in this state will obviously be 
astronomical. 

This is a problem to which all of us must give serious attention. 

last spring, Maurice Mitchell conducted a seminar for members of the 
Illinois Junior College Board. Mr. Mitchell was then vice-chairman of the 
Board and President of Encyclopedia Britannica. He is now Chancellor of 
the University of Denver. Mr. Mitchell brought together for our benefit 
a number of persons from various parts of the country who gave us demonstra- 
tions of the latest techniques in such things as closed circuit television, 

video-tape recording, computer-aided-instruction, new kinds of micro-filming 
and the like. 

Our eyes were opened wide indeed. (Here in my hand, on this one small 

card, is a negative containing pictures of no less than 3200 pages of ordinary 
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printed material. With it comes a viewing device enabling you to find and 
read what you want with the greatest of ease. And, if you like what you 
see, you simply press a button and you have a Xerox of the material you're 
interested in.) 

Ihich of the educational resources material needed for junior college 
work can easily be kept in a single, small location, and made available 
locally literally by throwing a switch or pressing a button. 

As you know, the Board of Higher Education's Master Plan Phase XI 
deals extensively with the subject of centralizing, stretching and extend- 
ing instructional resources, and the sharing of these resources by institu- 
tions of higher learning, including junior colleges. 

Some of you may know that President Johnson is now working on what 
he calls an electronic "Network of Knowledge" for the entire United States, 
and on a world university that will store and eventually transmit information 
by satellite over large areas of the world's surface. 

"Think of the lives it could change," Mr. Johnson said. "The student 
in a small college could tape the research resourvces of a great university. 
The country doctor could get help from a distant laboratory or teaching 
hospital -- a famous teacher could reach into a far off classroom so that 
no child need be neglected." 

"The time has come," he said, "to enlist the computer and the satellite, 
as well as television and radio, in the cause of education. A wild and 
visionary idea? Not at alU" 

I won't dwell longer on this subject except to say that there are 
enormous implications here for dealing with the huge and escalating costs 
of higher education in the state, and for keeping them within the reason- 
able means of our citizens. 

As I look ahead, let's say to 1980, when there may be 300,000 students 
in our junior colleges, and some 700,000 students in all of our institutions 
of higher learning, X think I can see the adoption of many new techniques 
and devices that today are still pretty much on the drawing boards. 

I would hope that each of you would look ahead, too. 

In closing, let me say that I look forward to a very bright future 
for junior colleges in Illinois. Again, I compliment all of you on the 
miracles you have already accomplished. 

It has been a pleasure to be with you this morning. I thank you I 
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ADMISSION TO CURRICULA 
Ernest F. Anderson 

Many of you may question the Importance and value of this seminar for 
representatives of comprehensive junior colleges which usually pride them- 
selves on operating an ’’o^jen door” institution. Many citizens and junior 
college educators have interpreted the ”open door” policy to mean that the 
colleges which advertise the "open doorness” of their institution allov; 
students complete freedom in the selection of the curriculum they want to 
pursue. I believe that there is enough misunderstanding or honest differ- 
ence of opinion on this issue that it is worthwhile that we devote some of 
our time at this junior college conference to consideration of the most 
effective way of distributing students among the various curricula offered 
by a comprehensive community college with an "open door” admissions policy. 

Junior colleges have not historically considered the admissions function 
as being one of prime Importance or one requiring a large allocation of 
specialized professional staff. There is some evidence that many junior 
colleges have tended to accept all who apply, utilize the limited counsel- 
ing assistance available for advising, and then allow students free choice 
in the selection of a curriculum. Faculty and others have begun to raise 
questions about the effect of the "open door" policy implemented in such 
a way that there is little or no selection of students for courses or 
curricula V7hlch they enter. Questions have been raised concerning the 
classification of students on critical variables to assure that students 
admitted to a curriculum have a reasonable chance of success in the curric- 
ulum and that they will not interfere with the effectiveness of instruction 
of other students who are qualified to pursue the curriculum. 

In studying this topic, the following questions seem to be central 
in arriving at a basis for a sound and effective admissions policy: 
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1. Who is going to be admitted to the college? 

2. Should there be different admission requirements for the various 
curricula offered in the college? 

3. How should an institution decide what criteria and standards 
should be adopted for admission to a curriculum? 

4. What are the implications for curriculum development? 

Admission to a junior college should be related to the purposes and 
functions of the college adopted by the Board of Control upon the recommen- 
dation of the president of the college. It is desirable that he have the 
advice of the faculty on this Important matter. In Illinois, this admission 
policy must be V 7 ithin the statutes of the Junior College Law which reads 
as follows: 



"The Class I junior college districts shall admit all 
students qualified to complete any one of their programs 
including general education, transfer, occupational, techni- 
cal, and terminal, as long as space for effective instruction 
is available. After entry, the college shall counsel and 
distribute the students among its programs according to their 
interests and abilities. Students allowed entry in college 
transfer programs must have ability and competence similar 
to that possessed by students admitted to state universities 
for similar programs. Entry level competence to such college 
transfer programs may be achieved through successful completion 
of other preparatory courses offered by the college. If space 
is not available for all students applying, the Class I junior 
college v;ill accept those best qualified, using rank in class 
and ability and achievement tests as guides, and shall give 
preference to students residing in the district." 

Vlho should be admitted to the comprehensive junior college? If a 
college accepts the philosophy implied from the entrance requirements 
just referred to, it will endeavor to develop a program, curriculum, or 
other instructional unit for all students who apply for admission. This 
means that you will admit to the college all of those who want, need, and 
can profit from any one program offered by the college. If students apply 
v/ho are not qualified to complete any one of the programs you are offering, 
the institution is obligated to (1) develop courses or curricula which 
would help the student overcome his deficiencies, (2) establish other 
instructional units which the student is qualified to complete, or (3) 
send him to a neighboring institution which has a program of the type the 
student needs. We have too long allowed students to enter courses and 
curricula which it was almost certain that the students could not complete 
successfully. 

Should there be different admission requirements for the various 
curricula offered? A multi-purpose educational institution must have 
some method of distributing its students among the various programs if it 
is going to attain majcimum effectiveness. The junior college is obligated 
to accept students with a wide range of Intellectual and personal charac- 
teristics, but it is also under a legal mandate to counsel and distribute 
the students among its programs according to their interests and abilities. 
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The problem of implementing this statement is that we cannot measure 
with complete accuracy the ability of students and, further, we do not 
have definite knowledge of the abilities and interests which are required 
to successfully complete a program. Hov/ever, we do knoi-7 more than is 
presently being used in many institutions. We have tests which have been 
used over the years in academic areas and a few skill areas which have 
been validated as being helpful in the selection of persons who can be 
successful in the completion of a curriculum. 

In an institution which has a curriculum leading toii/ard the bachelor's 
degree in engineering and a si3:-months program for service station atten- 
dants or small motor repair, it seems clearly logical and necessary to 
know and use different entrance requirements for these two programs, as 
well as others. 

How should an institution decide what criteria and what standards 
it should adopt for admission to a curriculum? This is the question 
which makes the adoption and use of differential admission requirements 
difficult to implement. We are not yet advanced enough in the areas of 
testing and measurement that we can predict x7ho can and who cannot be 
successful in a curriculum. Neither do tre know x^hat student character- 
istics are highly associated with success as a practical nurse, a lawyer, 
or a social worker* 



In order to find out v;hat criteria are related to success and what 
standard is necessary for success in the various curricula, junior colleges 
should admit on the basis of their present knowledge for the first year 
or two of the operation of a curriculum. Then there should be a study of 
all students admitted to see what effect, if any, high school rank-in- 
class, ACT scores, age, sex, special skills, attitude scales, interest 
inventories, and other objective measures had on the success or failure 
of students. Based on these data, the institutions cas^ begin to build 
expectancy tables for every curriculum which would indicate the probability 
of success for a student with given characteristics. In this way, counselors 
and advisors can more accurately assist students in making intelligent 
vocational and curriculum choices. 

An institution which follows this pattern can, if it so desires, 
develop cut-off points or a range of scores on a particular variable for 
which it may want to select students for a particular curriculum. The 
use of a range of scores on one or more variables requires the use of 
discriminant function analysis which provides for the selection of those 
students who have scores on a given variable which are similar to the 
scores of successful graduates of the program. 

In developing the criteria to use and the standards to apply for 
differential admission to curricula, it will be necessary to involve 
several groups. The faculty should participate in the establishment and 
chd '"^3 of any admission policy. They determine the specific content of 
the . :rriculum and evaluate the student's progress. Unless the faculty 
understands the purposes of the admission criteria and standards and 
believe them to be valid predictors of success in their courses, they are 
not nicely to be very helpful in supplying data for improvement of the 
system or supportive of admission decisions based on standards adopted. 
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Admission criteria and standards should be communicated to high 
school counselors and citizen advisory groups so that they can understand 
the purpose of them and what is likely to be expected for curricula in 
which they may want to enter. Unless this is done, there may be resent- 
ment if they are excluded from a curriculum. Four-year colleges and 
universities should be informed if there is a major change in admission 
policy for students enrolled in baccalaureate oriented curricula. Ettiployers 
should be involved in suggesting criteria which are important to success 
in a given occupation. 

t'Jhat does this mean for curriculum development? Xt means that there 
must be a broad range of curricula for students with varying abilities 
and interests. Xt means a remedial program for those x7ho want to enver 
a transfer program but are not presently qualified. It may mean a pre- 
technical program for students who do not have necessary skills to enter 
a "high level" technology program. It may dictate a cooperative arrange- 
ment with other colleges to offer specialized programs for which there are 
not enough students to economically provide a curriculum. 



Summary 

The comprehensive junior college should admit all students who want,^ 
need, and can be successful in any of the programs offered. The institution 
is obligated to counsel and distribute students into the various curricula 
based on the interests and abilities of the stude^nts admitted. This means 
differential admission requirements for the various curricula based upon 
criteria related to the success of students in that curriculum. This may 
involve a period of undifferentiated admission in newly established curric- 
ula, in order to find out what criteria and standards should be utilized 
in selecting students for the curriculum. 

This assures a broad range of curricular offerings, with reasonable 
opportunity for success in at least one curriculum for students with a 
wide range of abilities and interests. It also implies that we know the 
requirements necessary for success in a curriculum, have adequate data on 
the characteristics of each student, and an adequate counseling staff to 
assist students in making the most effective curricular choice for the 
individual and the college. 



THE AMERICAN COLLEGE TESTING PROGRAM 
Carl B. Wiemann, Jr. 

The opportunity to visit with you for a few minutes at )ut the American 
College Testing Program is indeed appreciated. 

The Araerican College Testing Program, or ACT as it is often called, 
is x^idely used in Illinois by high schools and colleges as a guidance tool 
for educational planning. Not only are the results used in the admission 
process--to colleges and to curricula- -but also to assist the student in 
better self-understanding through counseling and advising. 
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At the present time, all the public four year colleges and univer- 
sities in Illinois are participating in the ACT Program. With one 
exception, all Illinois public junior colleges are using the ACT Program. 

In addition, thirty-two of the state's private colleges and universit ^es 
are participating in the Program. On the national scene, more than 1,500 
institutions in fifty states and the District of Columbia participate in 
the Program. This past academic year, 365,000 college-bound students 
wrote the ACT tests. 

I should like to divide my time into two main parts: (1) a brief 

explanation of the ACT Program; and (2) to highlight, with transparencies, 
a research report which is similar to reports sent to ACT participating 
colleges. 

The American College Testing Program (ACT) is an independent, non- 
profit corporation chartered under the laws of the state of Iowa. It 
was founded in 1959. Hie Program regularly collects, processes, analyzes, 
and reports information for use in educational planning by college-bound 
students, their high schools, and colleges. Its principal function is to 
transmit timely information that is particularly relevant to educational 
planning during the period of transition from high school to college. 

ACT provides those services which are educationally Important, which 
are of direct value to the students and schools, and which capitalize on 
the advantages of electronic data-processing equipment. The main purposes 
of these services are to — 

1. provide estimates of a student's academic and nonacademic poten- 
tials that will be useful in the admissions process, 

2. provide dependable and comparable Information for precollege 
counseling in high schools and for on-campus education guidance, 

3. provide information useful in granting scholarships, loans, and 
other kinds of financial assistance, 

4. help students present themselves as persons with special patterns 
of educational potentials and needs, 

5. help colleges place freshmen in appropriate class sections in 
introductory courses in English, mathematics, social studies, and 
natural sciences, 

6. help colleges examine and improve their educational programs. 

Host student information provided by ACT to its participating institu 
tions is collected through a national Student Assessment Program . This 
program uses four tests of educational development and academic potential, 
a set of self -reported high school grades, and a student information blank 
The tests and grades afford information about the student's potential for 
academic achievement in various areas. The information blank, or Student 
Profile Section , furnishes information about his background, special 
needs, and potential for achievement in non-academic areas. Each of 
these devices is described briefly below. 
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The major portion of the ACT Battery consist of four tests--ln English, 
mathematics, social studies, and natural sciences. These tests were develop- 
ed to measure as directly as possible the abilities the student will have 
to apply In his college course work. In other words, the tests are design- 
ed to measure the student's ability to perform the kinds of Intellectual 
tasks typically performed by college students. I'fost of the test items are 
concerned with what the student can do with what he has learned; they are 
not concerned primarily with specific and detailed subject matter# 



Perhaps the most reliable research finding In education Is that high 
school grades are predictive of college grades; further, that academic 
aptitude tests and high school grades combined are a better predictor of 
college grades than either alone. This knowledge led ACT to initiate 
regular collection of self-reported high school grades. 



In the testing session the student Is asked to report his most recent 
grade prior to his senior year in high school in each of four subject areas-- 
Engllsh, mathematics, social studies, and natural sciences. These self- 
reports are considered estimates of his high school academic achievement, 
for such as persistence and study habits. 



The Student Profile Section, which takes about 20 minutes to complete, 
is a biographical Inventory containing the kind of information often requested 
in college application forms. However, it collects and reports this infor- 
mation in a more systematic fashion. Specifically, it gives the student 
the opportunity to tell prospective colleges about his aspirations, goals, 
background, anticipated personal needs (such as housing, financial aid, 
and part-time employment,) and nonclassroom achievements. 



The Student Profile Section aids a student in informing colleges of 
his abilities. Students whose nonclassroom accomplishments are outstanding, 
but whose high school grades and test scores are only average, now have a 
way to call attention to these other Important potentials. 



Ncw 7 I should like to distribute an explanation of the actual score 
reports that colleges receive from ACT. 



A brief explanation was given of the four lines of information on the 
college score report form. Local college data on line four was stressed. 
Information estimating success in various curricula or subgroups is pro- 
vided on line four if the institution participates in the free Standard 
Research Service. The subgroup and particular course data are dependent 
upon the research design decided by the individual college. 



Transparencies with an overhead projector were shown to highlight 
some of the ACT research services. 



ADHISSION TO CURRICULA 



Herbert C. Kalk 



On page 146 of their comprehensive study, published in 1966, Compensa- 
torv Education for the Disadvantaged. Programs and Practices;. Preschool 
throueh College. Gordon and Wllkerson state: 
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It appears that very £ev; institutions are developing new 
compensatory curricular programs on the college level; most of 
those reported to this inquiry consist of the usual remedial 
courses and study-skills workshops* Notable, even so, are two 
comprehensive remedial curriculums developed during the past 
six or eight years. 

In 1957, Morgan State College (Maryland) began to require 
entering freshmen "who score in the lower half of both the 
English Placement Examination and the Psychological Examina- 
tion to take the Basic Skills [curriculu^* u one-year, 

noncredit program* 

In 1959, the Woodrow Wilson Branch of the Chicago City 
Junior College began to place all entering full-time freshmen 
who scored in the lowest tenth on a battery of Intelligence, 
English, and reading tests in a special one year, noncredit 
remedial program, known as the Basic Curriculum* 

I cite this reference not to boast about Wilson's foresightedness 
in being the very first junior college in the United States (and I suppose 
that means the world, for until the Russians discover that they Invented 
the junior college, what other country can lay claim to it?), but to cite 
Wilson's unique contribution to our topic for today, "Admissions to 
Curricula." 

For it is separating the transfer-"able" student from the student 
whose chances for transfer to a senior college are very slim that Wilson 
is most involved in the problem of admissions to curricula* 

It is the transfer -oriented and the remedial groupings that are the 
two major classifications into which the student body is divided* Within 
the transfer program, there are varied and highly specific prerequisites 
for entering particular courses, like chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
foreign language, accounting, etc* These prerequisites include special 
aptitude tests, ACT scores, specific high school credits, and previous 
college sequential courses. The prerequisites have been developed through 
the varied experiences of our more than thirty years of existence as a 
junior college and seem to be successful* At least they have stood the 
test of time* They have been modified over the years when a department 
felt that new prerequisites or new examinations were needed* The list 
of prerequisites for the transfer courses is long and detailed, and X 
feel it would not be profitable for the purposes of this meeting to spell 
them out at this time* 

What I feel is more profitable is to discuss the opposite side of 
the coin of admitting students to curricula, and that is developing the 
curricula to admit students to. Although establishing precise qualifi- 
cations for admissions is important for transfer curricula, it does not 
seem to me that this, as the "hippies" express it, is the particular 
"hang-up" of the junior college* For, granting that there will be 
differences among colleges in standards of admission to transfer curricula, 
we knoif, on the whole, the techniques for this kind of admission, and if 
we don't, we can put our best research minds to work finding out. It 
seems to me that we serve the transfer student quite well in this respect* 



The student we have been neglecting all these year is the non-transfer 
student, and the old saw that God must love the poor because he made so 
many of them is certainly applicable here. I don*t know how it is at your 
particular colleges, but at Wilson at least 30% of our students do not 
transfer to a senior college. And certainly we have not spent 80% of our 
time, energy, thought, and money on this important segment of our college 
population. 

These are the students who come to the college with great expectations— 
quite often, we know, unrealistic, but expectations never thless --only to 
meet frustration after frustration in curricula and courses inappropriate 
to their abilities. And so they tune-out, drop-out, and flunk-out in great 
numbers* The trickle of departing students starts in the very first week 
of classes ---even before that during registration--builds to a great crest 
by the end of the semester, and ends in a mighty flood by the end of the 
year. Unfortunately, too often the individual faculty member in his class- 
room and the administrator closeted in his office see only the trickle; 
the flood may be seen in end-of-term statistics, but these statistics are 
scarcely dramatic enough for a call to action. What we need is one of 
those double-page spreads that Life Magazine delights in when it gathers 
together all the people required to run Disneyland or the Waldorf-Astoria, 
herds them into a meadow or a parking lot, and then takes their picture 
with a wide-angle lens. Unfortunately, our parking lot at Wilson is^ba^ly 
large enough to hold at one time all the students who will be gone at we 
end of one year. At Wilson, which enrolled close to 5,000 students this 
fall, we will have lost 500 students by February. These are 500 students 
who are most likely lost to themselves and lost to society. Russell Lynes 
in his excellent article "How Good are the Junior Colleges" in the lilovember, 
1966, Harpers, quotes Edmund Gleazer, Jr., executive director of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, who provides this criterion for judging the 
junior college: 



"We must evaluate performance in terms of objectives, 
reasons for being.. .Does it get people to their destination— - 
isn't that the test?" 



It that is the test, then I*m afraid that many of our junior colleges must 
either be placed on probation or dropped for poor scholarship because of 
their failure to grab these drop-outs, to hold them, and to get them to 
their destination. 



overs. 




Among my many part-time jobs during my undergraduate days was that 
of a salesman in a women's shoe store, where to allow a customer to walk 
out of the store without buying a* pair of shoes was the unpardonable sin, 
enough of which sins could cause the salesman to be walking out of the 
store himself, looking for another job. Shoe stores in Chicago, and I 
am sure elsewhere, developed elaborate systems, which probably still 
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exist today, to handle what are known in the trade as "T.O.'s" or "turn- 



In this "college of hard knocks" (the shoe store), if the original 



faculty member (salesman) could not deliver the goods , he was required to 
turn the "student" (customer) over to a "master teacher" (experienced sales- 
man, or "old shoe dog", as he was known), and if he wasn't successful, 
the "head counselor" (manager) was called in, and sometimes the student 
ended up being waited on by the "president" himself. No customer left^ 
that store without getting the full treatment. And you would be surprised 
at how many sales were rescued in this way. What I am suggesting is that 
we establish a system of "T.O.'s" for the junior college so that we exhaust 
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every approach before we allow the student to leave the college untrained, 
and uneducated, wandering aimlessly toward an ill-defined destination. 

At Wilson during the last several years, we have been making an all- 
out effort to change this picture by attempting to reach the great numbers 
we had failed to serve in the past. If there has been a dominant theme 
that has characterized Wilson in recent years, it has been in the pioneer- 
ing of curricula to meet the needs of a complex and ever-changing urban 
society. 

As 1 mentioned in my opening remarks, Wilson was the first junior 
college in the nation to offer a comprehensive remedial program. 1 suppose 
that the reason we developed our program earlier than other Junior colleges 
is that our location in a populous, lower-income neighborhood of Chicago 
forced us to face the problem at a time when the problem had not reached 
schools "more favorably located." The fact that Wilson possessed some 
disadvantages that other colleges did not propelled us to the forefront 
of a movement. I must admit in all fairness to ourselves, however, that 
we did not bury our heads in the sand, but looked the problem square in 
the face, or you might say, "eyeball to eyeball." 

looking at student academic performance, we saw two critical problems: 

1) lower level students under the existing "sink or swim" policy were 
sinking far more often than they were swimming, and so we were obviously 
not performing any real service to them by admitting them to college; and 

2) the transfer program was being slowed up by being forced to carry along 
students at the lower end of the intellectual spectrum in the same classes 
with strong baccalaureate -bound students. 

The only logical solution seemed to be to establish a comprehensive 
remedial program (we had already established a piecemeal remedial program 
scattered throughout the curriculum) which would have a double function: 

1) to salvage for the transfer program those students with undiscovered 
potential (and I must interpose at this time, our most spectacular success: 

James Banks, a young man recently off a sharecrop farm in Arkansas, who 
tested at the 4th percentile, was promoted out of our Basic Program after 
one semester into the regular college program, performed spectacularly 
there, went on to greater honors, graduating from Chicago Teachers College 
as valedictorian, and in March of this year obtained his Masters Degree 
at Michigan State with a straight "A" graduate record. Banks has had 
numerous articles published in educational journals, has had a textbook 
accepted for publication, and is now at work under a fellowship at Michigan 
State for his IhD. Successes like James Banks', admittedly rare, make it 
all seem worthwhile.) 

Meanwhile back to our story. In addition to the salvage function, 
the remedial program, by grouping the slower learners together, served 
the function of helping to strengthen the transfer program. The Basic 
Program has undergone many changes that we don't have time to go into at 
present except to say that despite the occasional James Bankses, who are 
still being served, our emphasis has shifted from a primarily salvage 
orientation to the more realistic goals of making these students more 
well-rounded human beings and better citizens, for sad to say, we have ] 

still not found any magic formula for developing the majority of Basic ^ 

students into successful transfer students. But I want to reassure you 
that we haven't given up trying. 






From 1S59, when the Basic Program was launched, until 1964, we did 
little pioneering at Wilson. During the four years from 1959 to 1963 we 
were having incredible space problems in our shared facilities with ^icago 
Teachers College, and somehow Teachers College got the upper hand and kept 
forcing us to retreat finally sending two-thirds of our operation into the 
abandoned and skimpily remodeled Rock Island Railroad Building. And ^although 
the folk song says that the "Rock Island Line is a mighty fine line," I m 
sure that the anonymous composer did not mean to include the Rock Island 
office building. 

But I must admit that the Rock Island building did provide us with 
some additional space, such as it is, and in 1964, we launched the first 
of our two-year occupational programs to serve the needs of those students 
who were not being served by the transfer program. And we have been going 
like siKty ever since. Within three years, we have started twelve occupa- 
tional curricula, sis of them--to my knowledge --the first of their kind 
in the state of Illinois, three of them the first of their kind among the 
eight campuses of the Chicago City College, and three of them that had 
been offered in somewhat different form at other Chicago campuses. 

The six curricula that were the first of their kind in Illinois are-- 
and I ^tand to be corrected if I'm wrong: 

1. Pre-school teacher aide- -1964 

2. Residential child care aide— 1965 

3. Ornamental Horticulture— 1965 

4. Social Service Aide— 1966 

5. Elementary School Teacher Aide--1966 

6. Transporat ion— 1966 

The three offered for the first time in Chicago are: 

1. Air-conditioning— 1566 

2. Automotive technology— 1967 

3. Library techno logy- -1967 

The remaining three occupational curricula started within the last 
three years are: Recreation Aide, Mid -Management Development (formerly 

Retail Cooperative), and Commercial Art. 

At present there is no prerequisite other than interest on the part 
of the student for entering a particular occupational curriculum. We are 
planning a vocational testing program similar to the excellent one in 
operation at Los Angeles Trade and Technical College, where a fairly large 
testing staff maintains a broad testing program on a daily basis through- 
out the year. A battery of aptitude and interest tests that varies accord- 
ing to occupational curricula is given to each applicant, and his admission 
to an occupational area is based on his performance on a particular battery. 
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With the establishment of the remedial program and twelve new occupa- 
tional curricula, Wilson has made a first step tox^ard the development of 
a comprehensive junior college. Ifox/ever, much more needs to be done if 
we are going to be truly comprehensive. 

First, it is obvious that many more occupational curricula 
need to be established. 

Second, the Basic Program needs further experimentation to 
discover more effective methods of remediation. 

Third, there is a middle group of students, roughly identi- 
fied as those students in our English 100 classes, who 
are nox7 being neglected. These are students who fall 
betvieen the transfer group and the remedial. Their 
success in regular college work, although greater than 
that of the Basic students, is still rather negligible. 
Programs need to be developed on their level. 

Fourth, there is a need for a greatly expanded counseling service 
to channel students into the proper curricula. Especially 
important is guiding those students — remedial, English 
100, or transfer — who fall to make the grade in the 
academic program into one of the many occupational programs. 

Fifth, auxiliary to the counseling service, we need a testing 
service for both academic and occupational curricula. 

Sixth, the establishment of a program of continuing education 

for lifetime improvement and upgrading of adults is needed. 

Under this program must be developed a series of short and 
long courses or certificate programs, which may vary in 
length from a few days to a year. 

Before I finish, I wish to sound a note of caution. Because so much 
effort is needed to launch new occupational programs and because so much 
research and experimentation are needed to discover successful techniques 
for teaching the culturally disadvantaged, a disproportionate amount of 
time may be devoted to these aspects of the college program, sometimes to 
the neglect of the transfer program. As a result, faculty, who for the 
most part are transfer -or fenced, often are unsympathetic with, if not down- 
right hostile to, these programs. 1 know that those of us at Wilson who 
share a great deal of the responsibility for bringing these programs into 
being have usually been so busy with these programs (12 new occupational 
curricula in 3 years without special staff, with no extra clerical help, 
no foundation or government grants, no public relations person, etc.) 
that we have often failed in communications with the faculty. Hoifever, 
we strongly feel that at no time should transfer programs be sacrificed 
either in size or quality to the occupational and remedial programs, which 
programs must be established in addition to, not in place of, the transfer 
curriculum. In fact, successful transfer and successful occupational and 
remedial programs will enable the transfer program to maintain its high 
level of transferability by placing students in those areas where they can 
best succeed. If money is not available for a comprehensive program, it 
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is incutnbent upon administrators and boards to convince the legislators 
and the taxpayers of the need for sufficient funds to develop such programs i 
For, the junior college — especially the one in an urban setting -- will 
stand or fall on its ability to serve all the people, and it can do this 
by offering a wide variety of curricula: transfer, occupational, remedial, 

and continuing education. 



To return to Mr. Gleazer and his penetrating question: "Does it get 

people to their destination -- isn't that the test?" Mr. Lynes replies, 



I doubt if there are very many junior colleges that 
would welcome having this test rigidly applied to them... 
at least not yet. Too small a percentage of those who 
climb aboard the new vehicle actually reach their destine* 
tion; too many have no clear notion of what their destina- 
tion is, and too many others fall by the wayside. 



Mr. Lynes feels that the junior college is still in the Model T 
stage of its development as it tries to carry its passengers to their 
destination. I feel that at Wilson we have traded in our Model T 
a newer model. It may only be a Model A, but it*s running pretty vjell, 
and we're saving up for a Mustang. 



SELECTION INTO VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL CURRICULA 



J. B. Munson 



After glancing at the panel program, I decided to direct my remarks 
today to selection into vocational technical curricula believing that 
other facets of selection would probably be adequately covered by the 
preceding panel members. 



Thirty years ago when I first became Director of Guidance and 
Research in the Lansing, Michigan Public Schools, I knew most of the 
answers. I could give an IQ test, achievement test, interest test or 
aptitude test and knew that my cut-off points were adequate predictors 
of success in the new vocafcioiial- technical high school we were setting 
up. 



Now, today, I am full of misgivings and questions, and I am not 
nearly so self-assured. Prediction of success is not that simple. But 
let me digress for a moment. The separate but equal approach previous y 
applied to vocational and technical education is, in my judgment, bad 
theory and bad practice. Setting vocational and technical education up 
in separate schools has tended to identify it as a second class kind of 
education. If it isn't respectable enough to be contained in the academic 
high school or as part of a total college or university program, how can 
a parent advocate it for his child? The recent development of the compre- 
hensive community college program with its sub -baccalaureate occupational 
education is the result of pressing problems of unemployment in certain 
areas and the problems of shortages of vocationally trained technicians 
everywhere. I think these are wonderful programs. These pressures are 
pushing us into educational programs and decisions which only vigorous 
imaginative approaches can determine. High on the list of these prob ems 
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Is the prediction of success In the vocational fields and the selection 
and allocation of students into technical curricula In the cotmnunlty 
college* 

Selection Into a vocational curriculum requires the active Involve- 
ment of all persons whose responsibility It Is to make the final selection. 
Advisory groups and ad hoc committees should study the problem of selection 
Into each area. 

Ihe focus on selection will be sharper and satisfaction with the 
system greater If certain basic rules are followed: 

First of all, an Instructor or a department should state quite 
specifically the goals of the selection process. Clarity of objectives 
Is Indispensable If results are to be satisfactory. 

Iteasurement and selection Instruments and procedures must be care- 
fully planned and standardized. Subjective judgments will still have to 
be made. Arbitrary cut-off points probably will give way to flexible 
standards from semester to semester because of shifting demands. 

l!he major purpose of vocational- technical programs In a community 
college Is to meet the needs of a community or a constituency. 1 think 
we would find that community college students are less mobile than four- 
year colleges or universities. Our students In the majority will stay 
in our communities and become parents, citizens, technicians, business- 
men, board members, public officials --and tax payers I Actually our 
vo-tec people are not adequately described as two year people, either. 
One-half of them will probably attend one year or less. Less than one- 
fourth will go on to attend college for more than two years. Selection 
Into courses and curricula for these people presents a complex local 
problem. 

The program of selection and admission to curricula In an Institu- 
tion depends, 1 believe, upon the interests, prejudices and experiences 
of the primary Individual responsible for the selection unless the group 
approach mentioned above Is employed. 

Subjective judgments will have to be used, particularly In such 
areas as nursing, or dental assisting where personality and other Immeasur- 
able qualities play such Important roles* But the crystal ball Is not a 
very acceptable basis for making predictions of success even when my 
crystal ball might be called something respectable like thirty years of 
experience, or Insight or even a special ski 11 I 

As In selection to curricula In other areas, previous academic 
record is still the best predictor of success in vocational- technical 
courses, particularly If the person Is a recent graduate or transferee. 

The longer the time lag between previous education or training the less 
correlation there will be. I am not sure that such success In class work 
is, necessarily, a predictor of success In the world of work. This Is an 
area in which a lot of research needs to be done, particularly as regards 
community college job placements In business and Industry. 

So our major reliance for placement and curricula allocation prob- 
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ably ought to be on tests, on Interest, aptitude, and achievement testing,^ 
and I submit to you that there is really very little reliable material avail- 
able that is standardized or practical for a community college program. Do 
the tests measure what they purport to measure and is what they measure 
relevant? Are they accurate predictors of success for vo-tec courses and 
for success in later employment? 

Most standardized ability tests are not perfect predictors of subse- 
quent performance. Recent studies show little or no correlation between 
test scores and subsequent occupational success. There is a serious question 
about the usefulness of available tests and whether we ought to place any 
reliance on them. It is reasonable to assume that a minimum level of 
ability and intelligence is required for most occupations, but at or above 
this minimum we have no proof that the test measures one person's ability 
to succeed more than another's. In fact, it may be possible to have too 
much ability- (and too much intelligence) for an occupation which leads to 
boredom rather than to success. Perhaps we should think of optimal score 
liraits rather than maximal (minimal and maximal) scores in our selection. 

I believe very little research has been done in this area. 

Interest tests are not very trustworthy either. Most studies that 
we have available show a lack of congruence between measured interests and 
aptitudes and abilities. Family pressures influence interests tests, and 
even aptitude, test scores. So do many undefined needs of the individual 
that somehow conflict x^ith the results. Emotional disturbances distort 
scores. Lack of experiences hamstrings a person's understanding of &nd the 
utilization of latent abilities. Selection or allocation to courses or 
curricula on the basis of interest tests becomes a compromise of choices. 

Achievement, particularly in the case of young men and boys, often 
depends upon the teacher. One who is stimulating and effective gets a lot 
of achievement out of a given boy. One who is dry, dull and ineffective 
gets little. So an achievement test in a given area may not be a dlrecu 
measure of anything. 

In fact, it might be debated, probably, that no test is a direct 
measure of anything. It may only be a measure of an individual s responses 
to a set of stimuli today and the test given under different circumstances 
and at a different time might give different results. 

Motivation, creativity and social skills remain largely a mystery to 
us as predictors of success. Too much reliance on the tests may cause us 
to overlook the highly creative or creative person. It has been suggested, 
that at least 75% of job failures are simply failures to get along with people. 

I suppose I have painted a dismal picture, (about the futility of 
selection programs) but I believe college administrators, and even the 
general public, are expecting too much of guidance and student personnel 
people in community colleges. They are expecting us to work miracles in 
student selection of curricula and in allocations of students into specific 
courses. I do not want to paint a hopeless picture, however. 

We have to admit students to electronics, data processing and/or 
nursing curricula on some standard basis. We have to continue to experiment 




x^lth the limited tools that we have and keep careful records of test scores 
and study their correlations with successful experience. 



With the awakening of interest in predictive testing on a community 
college level (at a much more sophisticated level than before) x^e face some 
exciting developments as a number of schools and researchers attack the 
problem of selection into curricula. With the development of the many nex^ 
curricula in the developing junior colleges, and with the cooperative 
research that will go on in the next five years new instruments will be 
developed that X7ill help us to do a much better job. Actually, selection 
is a continuing process. Selection into a technical area is probably never 
completely fair nor absolutely satisfactory, but decisions made must be 
reasonably Interpretable to the students, parents and instructors involved. 
(Our selection processes must be continually up-graded with new processes, 
nex7 data and constant evaluation). 

If the goals of selection have been carefully conceived, if adequate 
records have been kept, if professional judgments are made where necessary, 
and if comprehensible evaluation is continuously conducted, the selection 
process should result in improved educational opportunities for the qualified 
individual students. 



Articulation of the Transfer Student Seminar Session 

Chairman Charles J. Carlsen 



Dean of Students, Black Haxi7k College 



Panel 

R. E. Trobaugh William K. Ogilvie 

Administrative Dean, Illinois Director, Community Colle-'^e Ser- 

Valley Community College vies. Northern Illinois University 

G. Robert Darnes 



Recorder Stanley R. Groh 

Dean of Student ^jcvices, Waubonsee Cottmunity College 



THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND ARTICULATION 
R. E. Trobaugh 

The junior college has a decided responsibility to provide ease of 
transfer into the four-year college or university for those of its students 
who desire to continue their education beyond the junior college years. This 
responsibility is not likely to be lessened; rather, it is sure to be inten- 
sified since master planning for higher education in Illinois calls for ever- 
increasing nximbers of students who seek the baccalaureate degree to take 
the first two years of their work in the junior college. 

We may look upon our responsibility as a hydra-headed monster which 
contimies to plague us with new demands, or xje may accept it as one of our 
unique opportunities to assist college students in the realization of their 
educational goals. 
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No one could find fault with the junior college for regarding with some 
chagrin its involvement in the smooth transition of students from the junior 
college to the four-year institution. Ihe student body with which we are 
dealing is an interesting but complex one. For example, in September of 
this year Illinois Valley had a total enrollment of 1753--1065 in the day 
program, and 68C in the evening. These students, for the most part, came 
from the eighteen hi^h schools in our college district, but over three 
hundred and fifty came from high schools not located in the district. The 
majority of these students were graduated from high school in 1966 and 1967, 
but others were scattered through years as far back as 1922. Sixty- two 
received high school equivalency certificates by way of the 6. E.D. tests. 
Sixty-five percent held part-time jobs in order to help finance their educa- 
tion; ten percent had attended another college before enrolling at Illinois 
Valley; sixty-four percent of the day students enrolled in the transfer 
program, twenty-three per cent of the evening students did lilcewise. Of 
these, the majority plan to transfer to the six state universities located 
in downstate Illinois, but 125 plan to enroll in a multitude of additional 
public and private colleges. Altogether, their plane call for their continued 
study in twenty- one different curricula. 

These facts point up the great need for us at Illinois Valley, as in 
all junior colleges, I believe, to be involved in articulation. To none 
of us is the need for articulation new. The need for a close working relation- 
chip between the two and the four-year college has been present ever since 
She first junior college appeared in Illinois. However, in times past, 
articulation was something that each junior college probably tried to manage 
for itself. In order to maintain a harmonious relationship with four-year 
colleges to which our students transferred, we made more or less regular 
trips to these campuses from year to year to consult with admissions officers 
and department heads to determine the transferability of new offerings and 
to try to correlate our offerings with those of the four-year college. If, 
upon transfer, a student experienced some difficulty in receiving credit for 
a particular course, contact with the key individual on the student’s new 
campus was quite likely to eliminate the difficulty. In order to avoid 
similar difficulty at a later date, junior college officials made whatever 
change was necessary in course offering or course content to give the course 
suitable transferability. Many of us took pride in the fact that our students 
had established sufficient reputation with the receiving institution that 
there was little question that a student who wac admitted in his junior year 
would not perform in a manner comparable to that of the native student. In 
like manner, we tried to establish working relationships \7ith scholarship 
and loan officers so that when a student needed financial assistance, our 
recommendation on his behalf usually produced the desired results. As a 
result of these contacts, many warm friendships were formed that have been 
cherished for years and many students benefited from these efforts, but to- 
day rather than individual effort on the part of junior colleges to make 
smooth transfer possible, there is a mutual effort by both two and four- 
year colleges and universities, enlisting large segments of their faculties, 
to establish procedures for easy transition from one campus to another. 

There is still much work to be done; every year we recognize the need for 
an increased effort and an enlarged program to meet the varied needs of our 
students who plan to transfer. To serve our students as effectively as 
possible, Illinois Valley is making use of several avenues which we hope will 
lead them to a smooth transition from our institution to the institution of 
transfer. 
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1« WE ARE DEVELOPING CLOSER RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
OUR DISTRICT. In 1965 when we became a Class I junior college and our 
disCrici: was enlarged to include eighteen high schools, we began making 
plans for an articulation conference of our otm, to which all high schools 
in our district would be invited. Tt 7 o conferences were held last year on 
our campus--the first in the fall for counselors and principals, the second 
in the spring for counselors and departmental chairmen. In addition to 
presenting the customary information on admissions, fees, curricula avail- 
able, etc., discussions were held to acquaint the high school representa- 
tives with the role played by the junior college in helping the student 
malce a smooth transition from high school to the senior college. We readily 
admit that we work hard at encouraging high school students to attend the 
junior college before transferring as juniors to the four-year college of 
their choice. We know that we offer quality instruction, a broad program 
of student services and activities, and that there is readily available at 
all times a counseling staff that provides group and individual guidance 
for the student body. Since the college belongs to the people of the 
community, we believe in encouraging them to make full use of its facilities. 

In addition to our articulation conference, we continue to participate 
in career programs sponsored by the high schools and accept all special 
invitations extended to us to discuss college plans with their students. 

2. WE ARE ATTEMPTING TO PROVIDE A VARIETY OF SOURCE MATERIAL FOR 
JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. These include an orientation course for all new 
students; easy access to college catalogs, brochures, and to our counseling 
staff; invitiation to admissions counselors from four-year colleges to 
speak to students prior to transfer; Invitation to former students to dis- 
cuss their experiences after transfer with students who are still in junior 
college. (We have been fortunate to have students who return to the campus 
at breaks in their college terms, and they provide us with a wealth of 
feed-back as to the lack of or the presence of any difficulties which they 
may have experienced after leaving us). 

3. WE ENCOURAGE ACTIVE FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN CONFERENCES CALLED 
BY FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. Through these formal and informal 
meetings, faculty members of both institutions gain greater respect for 
each other, become better acquainted with course content, exchange ideas 
on teaching techniques, all of which ultimately bring about a smoother 
transfer for the student. We believe that every contact which the junior 
college staff member makes with his counterpart on the four-year campus 

can add to the total articulation program between the two colleges. Specif- 
ically, such contacts will lead to the understanding that junior college 
teachers are highly qualified and capable instructors. Faculties of both 
institutions will recognise the role of each in providing a four-year 
curriculum. 

4. WE PARTICIPATE IN PLANNING AND RESEARCH. Like all junior colleges, 
xje welcome the opportunity to have members of our staff serve on planning 
and research committees that are engaged in conferences and studies deal- 
ing with improved articulation practices. As a result of those which have 

been undertaken in the past and those now being conducted by the four-year | 

colleges, universities, the State Articulation Committee, and other agencies ? 

interested in the transfer student, valuable contributions toward improve- | 

ment in articulation are made. In like manner, the junior college can profit | 

greatly from its own studies on student characteristics, success of transfer | 
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students at individual colleges, and other areas uhich will make for a better 
understanding of students' needs. 

We are all heartened by the increased emphasis that has been placed 
on articulation during the last fei7 years. Much has already been gained 
in providing for smooth and effective transfer from one institution to 
another. Continued study and effort on the part of all of us will make 
for increased improvement and will V70rk to the advantage of the transfer 
student. 



THE UNIVERSITY FUNCTION IN COMMUNITY COLLEGE - UNIVERSITY ARTICULATION 

William K. Ogllvie 

As I understand it, my responsibility on this panel is to outline my 
perception of what the various universities of the State of Illinois are 
doing to Improve the transition of community college students as they trans- 
fer to four-year institutions. I am not going to review the findings of 
Enoell, Medsker, and Nelson in terms of implications for Illinois coiuuumity 
college - university articulation, mainly because I am sure all of you are 
familiar with them. 

As admissions officers 'from any four-year institution or any of the 
old-guard community college administrators will tell you, the community 
college transfer student and his problems have been around for quite a 
while. And, attempts by some university officials to ease these problems 
date back more than a decade. Hot^ever, one must admit that it took the 
Illinois Master Plan, the threat of rapidly increasing numbers of commu- 
nity college transfer students, and the work of the Illinois Council on 
Articulation to motivate increased university action in the area of 
articulation. 

The state-wide articulation meetings frequently held during the past 
two years have accomplished their missionary job, and Illinois four-year 
institutions have progressed from holding mass conferences Involving 
student personnel services staff members, school administrators, and trans- 
fer students, to smaller working articulation meetings between community 
college and university departmental members involved in the same academic 
discipline. It is through these smaller working conferences that academic 
staff members from both types of institutions can discuss mutual problems, 
problems that are unique to the community college, and through these dis- 
cussions solve many of the articulation problems that coulc never be reached 
at the administrative level. These meetings of individuals of similar 
academic interests also constitute the most effective means of giving 
university staff members the opportunity of gaining an insight into the 
uniaueness of this institution called the comprehensive corarAunity college. 

University efforts have gone beyond the "conference" level. Univer- 
sity committees have studied increased financial aid and scholarships for 
coramunity college transfers, the transfer of general education credits, 
the appropriate time to allow individuals to transfer who did not meet^ 
university entrance requirements upon graduation from high school, work on 
academic majors while still enrolled in community colleges, and means 
through which "space" will be made available to the transfer when he com- 
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pletes his community college curriculum* Unlve*’slty research bureaus have 
involved themselves in research on the community college transfer student 
and his success, or lack of it, at the university* University admissions 
officers have made themselves increasingly available to community college 
personnel and have provided ''feedback” Information that should be of great 
value to community college administrators* Itost Illinois universities 
have appointed staff members to coordinate Institutional efforts in the 
community college field* Ihe university, in other words, is involved in 
the process of encouraging the growth and development of community colleges 
as partners in the higher education enterprise of the state* 

As Indicated earlier, the chairman of this panel expects me to present 
my perception of what this all means to the community college, the transfer 
student, and articulation efforts of the future* For what they are worth, 
here they are: 

1* Some old articulation problems will continue to exist and some 
new ones will emerge* However, when the mass of community college trans- 
fers hit the university, many of the articulation problems that are pre- 
sent today will no longer exist* 

2* Community college students, in the future, who do not meet univer- 
sity entrance requirements upon graduation from high school, will not be 
allowed to transfer until they complete the requirements for the Associate 
Degree* 

3* Universities will accept community college college-parallel pro- 
grams as meeting general education requirements of the university* President 
Sachs of Northeastern Illinois State College made this suggestion to his 
staff last January and it recently was adopted by his faculty as institu- 
tional policy* In a memo to his staff on January 12, 1967, President Sachs 
said: 



Since all state -supported four-year institutions must make 
this adjustment, the problems of articulation will be incre- 
dible if approached in the traditional framework of matching 
courses* With junior college graduates entering as many as 
twelve different senior institutions with twelve distinct 
approaches to general education, how shall the junior colle^^e 
prepare its students for transfer? Can this problem be re- 
solved in a way which will encourage able junior college 
students to continue their educations? 

Ihe problem can be solved if all of the public senior 
colleges in Illinois agree to accept the first two years of 
transfer credit as a block entitling the student to junior 
standing without any attempt to match courses or credits* 

I suggest that we say to the transfer student with a respect- 
able junior college record, "You are a junior* You have this 
two-year package and we do not ask you to take lower division 
courses to match our own general education program* You are 
eligible to take upper division courses to complete our de- 
gree requirements* If you take courses for which we have 
lower division general education prerequisites, it is your 
responsibility to discuss such courses with an appropriate 
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advisor to see if you have the general background needed. You 
must accept the responsibility for deciding whether you are 
prepared for a course or not.” 

Unless we are willing to try some scheme based on mutual 
respect, articulation between the many Junior colleges anti- 
cipated and the increasing number of senior institutions will 
become a nightmare. The junior college transfer will find 
himself still a sophomore or even a freshman; transfer from 
a junior college to a senior institution will be inhibited; 
college students in Illinois will not be well served by the 
institutions of higher education in the state. 

Other universities will move in this direction thus solving one major 
articulation problem in the process. 

4. Increased financial aid will be made available to the transfer 
student. 

5. Increased efforts will be made to preserve institutional autonomy. 

6. Articulation emphasis in the state will shift from state level 
discussions of articulation theory, to the "nuts and bolts" level of arti- 
culation in individual academic areas. 

The articulation process will not convert all university staff members 
to a full, or even partial, understanding of the function of the community 
college. Nothing succeeds 100 per cent. There are individuals on community 
college staffs who are not committed to the community college philosophy 
either. However, the evidence is most clear that, in Illinois the univer- 
sities have committed themselves to a continued study and evaluation of the 
community college transfer student and to the solution of his problems. 



ARTICULATION AND JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 



G. Robert Darnes 



I would like to present three ideas which I consider to be basic to 
the articulation problems of junior college transfer students. Those in 
the audience may wish to direct questions concerning these areas to members 
of the panel. Somewhere in our deliberations it seems to me that we should 
include a study or reevaluation of three topics that I will mention and 
which I consider to be of equal importance. 



First, junior colleges should examine and refine both their procedures 
for admission to the junior college as well as policies of admission to 
curricula within the college. In this era of rapidly developing new colle^ies, 
both for reasons of expediency and possibly an element of newness, certain 
well-established practices of student admissions have not been required 
from all students. There may be students now enrolled in college transfer 
courses who i^lll find it difficult to transfer those courses and pursue 
successfully more advanced work in baccalaureate degree programs. There 
have been instances i^hen late enrollees have been permitted to start their 
course work without having been counseled, pre-tested, or who have not met 












the basic admission requirements of the college. There may have been cases 
when there has been a tendency to be over "enrollment number" conscious. 

One only has to note the difference in the number of students involved in 
"ACT" Freshman Profile Chart and the number of students that institutions 
list as being enrolled in the Freshman Class. 

We have a few individuals who believe that if a college has pre- 
counseling and pre-testing of students before admission to curricula that 
this is another way of stating that we do not have an open-door admission 
policy to the junior college. This 1 do not believe. However, X do believe 
that part of the comprehensive junior college program is the counseling and 
testing procedure by which students are placed in the program where they have 
a reasonable opportunity for success and, should they not have this ability, 
then it is the responsibility of the junior college to offer opportunities 
for the students to remove their academic deficiencies. When junior college 
transfers go to the university, they will have to compete and find their 
place with students who, in most Instances, did not have many academic 
deficiencies when entering college. Junior colleges need to establish 
research projects along with senior institutions to evaluate the success of 
their transfer students, to evaluate the success of the junior college 
instructional program, and to compare the results of instruction of courses 
taken in the junior college with native students at the university. We 
are making a big attempt to do that very thing in the articulation study 
now being carried on through the Council on Articulation. I am sure most 
of you are aware of that study. I will not take time to discuss it but I 
would answer questions concerning it. 

Second, senior institutions should reexamine and define their proce- 
dures for evaluating the transcripts and credits of transfer students. The 
study to which I previously referred is bringing this to the forefront on 
several campuses. The variations in general education requirements and other 
non-major specifically required courses by colleges within universities must 
to a certain degree be standardized. I'm sure that none of us would ever 
under any circumstances want to take away from the college conferring the 
degree any of its autonomy, but I'm sure that many of us recognize that 
there are cases when the transcript is either evaluated by a clerk or a 
secretary or where the student is permitted to enroll and attend a semester 
before the credits are finally evaluated and the additional requirements 
for the degree identified for the student. I can tell you for the study 
that we're doing on the success of transfer students that the highest fre- 
quency rate of questions unanswered is that question where the institution 
is asked to state hotf many hours a student needs to take to complete the 
curriculum in which he is enrolled. Senior institutions need to give 
continuous study to this procedure. 

let me present a third area. Everyone in this room recognizes varia- 
tions of requirements for completion of curricula that exist between colleges 
and universities. I would be the last to say that this is undesirable. I 
am sure these variations will always exist. As long as they do exist we 
must also recognize that no junior college program could completely articu- 
late with every university and still give the local junior college autonomy 
over its program. So that the junior college does not "rubber stamp" the 
first two years of a senior institution's curriculum and thereby become, 
for realistic purposes, a branch campus, we need to give thought and study 
to what is a good effort. 
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l^aC can we consider to be an acceptable record of transferability 
from a junior college program? If the average junior college graduate can 
transfer in the same curricula to a senior institution and with the addition 
of only a summer school to complete the baccalaureate degree in two years* 
is this a good record? It x^ould seem to me that \re should give thought 
to determining what is a percentage of transferability of credits by which 
both junior and senior institutions can say that if one falls x^ithin this 
limit, the institutions have done as good a job as is possible to do on 
all campuses for all students x/ithin the framework that we must operate. 



I recognize these three areas as the big, broad, general areas that 
are in need of attention. Also, evaluation and research is necessary as 
X7e develop a process of articulation of junior college credits to a senior 
institution. I'm also sure that this is a problem that X7ill never be 
completely answered. It is one on which X 7 e will have discussions and con- 
ferences for many years to come. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SCIENCE CLUSTER FOR ASSOCIATE 
DEGREE HEALTH OCCUPATIONS CURRICULA 



Dr. Pauline Gra ’.z 



Those of you who teach science in your respective junior colleges 
recognize, in general, three groups of students. First there are those 
x7ho plan to pursue science as a career and X7ill therefore go on for a se- 
quence of advanced courses as transfer students. The second group are 
broadly categorized as non-science majors who require some knowledge of 
science for general education. The third group are different from those 
who plan to major in science or those X7ho plan to take science as part of 
their general education. They are the students who require science courses 
which will prepare them for an occupational field. Within the latter group 
are students with needs somewhat different from those of the prospective 
scientist, the average citizen, or the electronic technician. These are 
students x 7 ho plan to enter occupational fields that require the knowledge 
and use of science in their work x 7 ith people. Students preparing to enter 
one of the health technologies exemplify this group and X70uld include future 
nurses, dental technologists and other emerging health occupations. TJhat 
kind of science should a student seeking an occupation in a health techno- 
logy have? 
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It is widely acknoiizledged that the underlying foundation for practice 
in the health technologies is derived from the physical and biological 
sciences as well as the psycho-social sciences* It is also acknowledged 
that students preparing for occupations in health technologies do not 
need the detailed knov/ledge and technical skill of the profeesional scien- 
tist. However, they require an understanding of the methods of scientific 
inquiry, as well as a body of scientific knowledge that will help them to 
practice their vocation. 



You are probably familiar with the fact that the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Ck)lleges in 1966 organized a liason committee with the 
National Health Council to discuss occupations in the medical field. You 
are also probably familiar with the guidebook on health careers which the 
National Health Council publishes. The Council represents about 70 medical 
and professional organizations in the health field and it is through this 
joint effort that a concerted drive will be made to concentrate on the 
contributions the community college can make in training personnel for 
these understaffed fields. 

One development of this joint effort is the promising trend of a 
’’core curriculum" concept in vjhich general areas of knowledge, skills and 
understandings common to all health technologies have been identified. 

These commonalities constitute the basis for building a common science 
experience for the technology that will be studied during subsequent 
semesters. 

In analyzing emerging jobs in health and medical work, I note some 
new career lines. Here are some of the titles: Biomedical Electronic 

Technician, Director of Hospital Volunteer Services, Occupational Therapy 
Assistant, Kedical Emergency Technicians, Inhalation Therapy Technician, 
Operating Room Technician, Opthalmic Dispenser, Radioisotope Technician, 
Hospital Ward Manager. These titles have been given to occupations which 
are part of the process of health care. I'lhat kind of education in the 
sciences should these people experience? 

Some professional groups are resistant to the idea that you can pro- 
vide curricular offerings to a student who is heading for an occupation 
at the same time you provide similar experiences to a student who is 
going on to the university. I hope you will be open-minded and view the 
student as a human being x 7 ho has a long life to live, and who is facing 
more than two years in the college. Not only as a member of health occupa- 
tions but as citizens, these students will be called upon to make decisions 
regarding the care of their children, their families, and a variety of 
individual problems they must face in daily living. This implies the need 
for sufficient knowledge of selected science principles to enable them to 
protect the health of the people with which they deal and to contribute 
to the maintenance of a safe environment in which they and others live. 

It also suggests an intelligent understanding of such current and varied 
matters as fluoridation of water, air pollution, desynchronosis, nuclear 
radiation, food chains, inborn errors of metabolism, and other environ- 
mental problems. 

The problem before us, therefore, is to characterize a science cluster 
which has a dual purpose. First, the need for a voting and supporting non- 
scientist who understands the work scientists do and their contribution to 
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solving contemporary problems. Such a citizen needs a valid image of re- 
search and of scientific Icnot/ledge. These students need to be concerned 
with science as inquiry. Tliey need an effective look at the fluctuations 
of scientific research and to see how the scientist tries to master the 
intricacies of nature within the confines of available methods of research 
and most of all to understand the tenuous accuracy of scientific knowledge. 
The experiences developed in science courses should make it possible for 
students to understand the exact tangible situations which limit "scientific 
truth" and the application of the "truth" he is taught. 

A second purpose, should be the relation of man to his environment 
or human ecology. Science experiences should be designed to examine the 
interrelationship between the concepts and content of different science 
disciplinary groups as they attempt to understand man and his relationship 
to the environment. It is from this purpose, that I believe the student 
can become aware that the study of man adapted for change in a changing 
environment reflects the impingement of science on contemporary life and 
leads to interpretation of some aspects of the contemporary problems that 
arise in life. 

In developing a science cluster with these two purposes in mind, it 
seems to me that two goals can be achieved. First, the students gain a 
core of knoi7ledge based upon new interdisciplinary developments in the 
physical and biological sciences which are significant to the health needs 
of man. Second, the students develop an appreciation of current research 
developments in science and their application to man and his contemporary 
environmental problems. 

How are these goals to be achieved? A random selection of courses 
from a score of specialized offerings will not necessarily develop the 
capacity for continuous intellectual growth required for intelligent 
citizenship. Instruction in Anatomy and Physiology, Microbiology and 
Chemistry for example can provide a limited basis for mastering the clinical 
courses in the health occupations, but will they allow the student to real- 
ize the value of science as it relates to the major activities and problems 
of the time. I would hope that the development of a science cluster for 
students in health occupations would not be impeded by the transfer of the 
hospital program science curriculum to an institution of higher education. 

It is interesting to note that basic science departments in colleges 
across the country are discovering that while their divisions have been 
advantageous because of experience and ease of organization, they often 
violate good pedagogic principles. For example, a student interested in 
a career in the area of Growth and Development would have to take separate 
courses in embryology, cytology, genetics, biochemistry, physiology, psy- 
chology etc. From a pedagogic point of view might it not be better to 
devote a number of weeks to the Integrated teaching of growth and develop- 
ment which would include embryology, evolutionary biochemistry, physiology 
of reproduction, psychology of evolution and child bearing, bacterial 
genetics, specific genetics, psyeiology of growth and drugs and develop- 
ment? 



It is conceivable that a variety of organizations might be attempted 
in developing a science cluster. I should like to tell you about an 
organization which is currently being tried out at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Initially the problem arose in somewhat similar 












circumstances that have been alluded to here. In February, 1965 an Inter- 
departmental collaboration in Health, Health Education and related areas 
was held. Out of this collaboration a committee was appointed with the 
speaker as Associate Chairman. The Committee on Science Courses Related 
to Teachers College Health Programs undertook the task of reviewing what 
basic science courses were needed for the represented departments comprising 
the committee, courses which were available In Teachers College, General 
Studies and the Graduate Faculty of Pure Sciences and exploring the develop- 
ment of a cluster of science courses which would be useful to members of 
the fields related to health. The investigation by the committee led to 
the development of five science courses offered under the general title of 
Human Ecology. Four of the courses are taught in the Department of Science 
Education by myself with resource personnel as needed. The fifth course Is 
taught In the Department of Nursing Education. Some students register for 
all five courses, some for one or two. We have been able to so arrange the 
courses that all five may be taken in an academic year plus a summer session. 

The content for each course was selected on the basis of the expressed 
needs of various representatives of several health and health-related depatt- 
ments, whose requirements were predictably common. Five broad areas of 
content emerged from the investigation. First, the desire to understand 
more concerning the physico-chemical and biological environment In which 
man lives. The concept of Life Space is very old as a concept but very new 
as an interdisciplinary science. It is currently referred to as Environmental 
Science. The second area concerned the problems of adaptability and adjust- 
ment of man to the changing conditions In the environment. Han apparently 
has a much wider range of adaptive potentialities than previously thought, 
but there must be limits to the range of human adaptability. Research Indi- 
cates It would be of the utmost Importance to determine these limits and 
thresholds. The third area pertained to the application of the principles 
of cybernetics to man as he adjusts to a changing Internal and external 
environment. The basic processes of self-regulation In organisms suggests 
a model of regulation which can be used to explain the myriad feedback 
mechanisms in both man's Internal and external environment. The fourth area 
of concern Involved reproduction and fertility in human populations. The 
life cycle of man can be viewed as an ever changing developmental trajectory 
which is determined by the Interaction between the genotype and the environ- 
ments through which man passes. The orderly sequence of the stages In the 
developmental trajectory represents the integration of many complex processes 
which are still unknown. The final area indicated the need to understand 
the interaction between the ecologies of man and other large animals and 
those of their parasites. 

On the basis of these five broad areas, five courses covering an 
academic year and a six week summer session are conceived as follows. 




TI 4102 entitled the Fhysico-chemical and Biological Environment focuses 
upon man's environment and examines four major relationships to current health 
problems: the role of water, gases and pressure; the role of weather type and 
climatic zone; the role of solar and nuclear radiation; and the role of food 
sources and population growth. Everyone is aware of the potential dangers 
Inherent in radioactive fallout, in air pollution, in the contamination of 
food and water supplies and in the use of drugs and pesticides. Thus the 
study of certain biological effects of environmental pollutants will contri- 
bute to an understanding of specific health problems. 
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TI 4104, Adaptation and Adjustment to the Environment examines evidence 
that man can develop some form of physiological tolerance to air pollutants, 
much as he can become immunized to poisons or Infectious agents. Histori- 
cal experience indicates that mankind as a whole, if not individual men, 
can become somewhat adapted to the physiological stresses of crowding, the 
horrors of war, concentration camps, as well as the fumes of automotive 
exhausts. But, adaptation to an unhealthy environment may imply dire conse- 
quences for the future. What shall men have to pay in the future for his 
individual and/or nav^ional adaptation? 

Tl 4103, Organic Control Systems in lian deals with the application of 
Weiner's theory of Cybernetics and inquires into how man as a living system 
maintains a steady state by Internal structural and functional mechanisms. 
These mechanisms operate by feedback processes and the regulations selected 
for consideration can range from the maintenance of a relatively constant 
temperature in a variable external environment to adjustments to the influ- 
ence of gravity. Man's health and well-being consequently depends upon the 
proper maintenance of these structural and functional mechanisms. 

TI 4105 is called Grox^th, Maturation and Aging. This area concerns 
the interaction betxfeen the human genotype and the environments through 
which he passes. The main processes of this sequence are growth, maturation, 
and senescence. The sequence begins with the fertilization of the ovum and 
involves grox^th, cellular differentiation, and morphogenesis. It proceeds 
to maturation, a new cycle of development and then to degenerative changes 
xj>hich ultimately lead to death. Man is particularly vulnerable to stresses 
from his total environmental surroundings during certain stages of his life 
sequence, particularly when he is an embryo, a newborn, an adolescent and 
aged. The environmental impact xfhich modify the orderly sequence of this 
developmental trajectory lead to a large variety of health problems. 

TI 2320 is entitled Principles of Epidemiology and deals with the 
interaction of man and the ecosystem of the parasite. In other words, 
medical ecology. It is important that there be some study of the factors 
governing the occurrence of disease or abnormality in a population group, 
the adaptation of the parasite to changes in its ecosystem, and man's reli- 
ance upon certain symbionic relationships X7ith microorganisms. 

The program is currently in its second year and I am convinced that it 
is possible and feasible to offer a science cluster for students preparing 
for health or health related fields. The cluster suggested here studies 
the responses that man makes to his environment in order to deal with those 
health problems which are pertinent to current developments in environmental 
science. In addition, such a science cluster meets the students occupational 
goals and also provides the student X7ith the scientific skills to analyze 
the variables in those everyday decisions affecting his own welfare. 

There is no doubt that other organizations are possible. All aspects 
of a science cluster. Including curricular developments the instructional 
methods used, the classroom atmosphere, the nature of the laboratory studies, 
and the evaluation procedures used, should emanate and derive tl'^ir validity 
from the* course objectives. The course objectives, in turn, should be ex- 
pressed in behavioral terms and should concern themselves with the implemen- 
tation of the kinds of activities that constitute science. 
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The science cluster developed for health technology students should 
not be regarded as a service course or as a foundational course to the 
other sciences. It should not be a course about science, it should be 
a course ^ science. It should be exploratory in nature and should involve 
the student in scientific activity in the laboratory. Lecture, films, 
discussion, and evaluation activities should all help give direction to 
the courses. 



The laboratory Is definitely essential for any real understanding 
of science. Laboratory here is defined as actual student participation 
in discovery. An experience which includes some experimentation and inde- 
pendent investigation, and which fosters appreciation of science as inquiry, 
not just routine practice with techniques or with repetition of known re- 
sults. 



Cn some campuses the nutters of students involved are burgeoning and 
in many instances the conventional laboratory approaches are not possible. 
This implies a fresh approach to traditional ideas of the laboratory, par- 
ticularly approaches that are adaptable to modern classes growing in size. 

In many colleges Audio- Tutorial laboratories have replaced the traditional 
laboratory experience. 

If a series of science courses is to flourish and become distinctive, 
there must be a genuine coaunitment to them by the department chairman, the 
Dean and the President of the institution. Ideally, the courses should 
not be under the jurisdiction of any other science department in the insti- 
tution. In large institutions, it might well be a separate department, 
with its own head who reports directly to the Dean, just as the heads of 
botany, zoology, chemistry and physics do. The Dean, in turn, should accord 
equal status to the individuals who teach the science courses to students 
in health technologies as is accorded to those who teach the specialized 
science courses. Certainly the staff who teaches these science courses 
should have its am space and equipment so that they will not continuously 
have to borrow from other departments. 

The faculty for these science courses should teach the courses because 
they have a desire to do it, not because they are assigned to teach them. 
Ideally, the faculty for such a science cluster should be hired in the 
open market on the basis of a compelling interest in and deep commitment 
to the philosophy of this approach and because their own educational back- 
ground especially qualifies them to develop and teach such a course. 

Ideally, the textual and laboratory materials and study aids should be 
custom made, i.e. written by the staff members to fit the courses as con- 
ceived and offered in their oim institution. It is of course, advantageous 
to exchange ideas with others who are engaged in highly successful science 
courses elsewhere. But to lift the curriculum in to from one Institution 
to another, without modification or adaptation is usually highly unsatis- 
factory. 

In summary, I believe that the development of a science cluster for 
Associate Degree Health Occupations Curricula should encompass the following: 
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1. It should foster intellectual growth for intelligent citizenship; 




2. It should focus upon contemporary environmental health problems 
which are common to all health occupations cur icula; 
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3. It should emphasize scientific inquiry through laboratory work; 

4. It should embrace a fresh approach to science teaching through 
the use of the new multimedia available; 

5. It should afford the faculty an opportunity to develop curriculum 
materials and escperiences which are unique to their commitment; 

6. It should be accorded the same status as other specialized science 
courses; and finally, it should represent a strong departure from the old 
ideas of what science for nursing, dental technology or medical technology 
has always embodied. 

SUMARY OF GROUP DISCUSSIO^^ 

Keith Haw:cby 

Dr. Gratz' topic was concerned with the teaching of a "cluster" or 
courses related to the health occupation curricula. Most of the discussion 
that followed centered on the lateral mobility of such a series of courses. 
The speaker pointed out that the courses weren't designed specifically as 
transfer courses and suggested that it was up to the four-year institutions 
to change their "standards" to allow credit for these courses. She also 
suggested that these courses could be incorporated into a one or two-year 
sequence very easily as all five courses would not have to be taught. The 
courses were designed so no prerequisite would be required and if the student 
was lacking in some particular area, the instructor should take time to 
bring the student up-to-date in that area. The instructor should be profi- 
cient enough to fill in background material if necessary. Resource personnel 
could be used in a particular area if needed. 

The speaker pointed out the need for a laboratory based on the "dis- 
covery approach" where the student does not necessarily always succeed or 
determine the "correct answer". 

Dr. Grata also emphasized that these courses are primarily background 
courses and the training of a student for a particular job should be left 
to a specialist in that field. Tne courses were designed primarily for a 
student in health education department and therefore admission was for only 
health education students. 
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SUMMARY 

William G. Cliase, Recorder 

The chairman called for an informal discussion. Bruce Trester gave 
a brief history of Title I, HEA and emphasized the point that Community 
Colleges ought to be among the participating agents of Title 1. He further 
emphasized that the Community College is uniquely organized to qualify for 
Title 1 funds. 

Doyle 0. Bon Jour, a member of the Continuing Education and Community 
Service Council, said that Community Colleges could count on the active 
support of the Council when applying for Title I funds. The Council deter- 
mines which colleges and universities in the State of Illinois shall qualify 
for Federal assistance under Title 1. 

Robert W. Jensen and Ronald Hallstrom, also members of the Council, 
both emphasized and urged that junior colleges should become involved in 
Title 1 funds. 

Each category of Title 1 Project evaluation was explained by Dr. Bon 

Jour. 



Robert W. Jensen advised that anyone submitting a project should seek 
out help from someone who has already written a project. He stressed that 
the summary of the project was very important and that it should be appro- 
priate, well-defined and attractive. 

Dr. Trester handed out Title I projects to all in attendance that had 
been accepted previously. It was pointed out that these projects could 
perhaps serve as an aid to those who may be contemplating writing a project 
under Title 1. 

All individuals in attendance had an opportunity to participate and 
to ask questions of the panel relative to Title I. 
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INNOVATIVE IDEAS IN TEACHING 



Hjman M. Chauscm 

To talk about innovation in education in fifteen minutes is quite an 
innovative job in itself. Last night one of my colleagues asked me if I 
was going to talk about old Innovative ideas or new innovative ideas. I'm 
still trying to figure that one out. 

But briefly, If you're going to Innovate you have to have some purpose 
for Innovation and the purpose I'd like to put before the group is quality 
education. Unless you know what your objectives are so that you can evalu- 
ate your attainment. Innovations or changes in themselves mean nothing. 

We have lots of "creative people"; however, they may create chaos. But 
we're talking about the need to know where we're going, and we need to try 
to think of ways that may be new of achieving our goals. 

In T.V. one of the interesting things we learned from the beginning 
was that when we brought in experienced teachers and gave them the job of 
preparJja^-au-i&ou^se--orr-arnew -- open circuit television — inhere their 

colleagues, their friends, their students, their professors at the university, 
their mothers -in- law, or an]rbody else could look in on them, the motivation 
was there to do the best job. Interestingly enough the first things we ask- 
ed them for were explicit statements of their objectives and here our people 
have been teaching fifteen or twenty years and they really didn't know what 
we were talking about. All these years these objectives were Implicit. 

They knew what they were but nobody else did. The first statements that 
we got i^ere topics, sections of an outline, but not really behavior that 
we're trying to change. So the first thing we have to do for ourselves, for 
the program, is to define the objectives in behavioral terms because educa- 
tion is to change behavior and change behavior to some place or some thing. 

There are some excellent studies on objectives. The taxonomy of educa- 
tional objectives - Bloom, Krathwold, and others, - dealing with the so- 
called cognitive domain and the effective domain do a beautiful job of 
defining these things and showing how you can measure for these objectives. 

But that's not the primary purpose of this meeting. We want to talk about 
some of the ideas, some of the things that have occurred, and I'm going to 
talk about what has happened in the Chicago City College Itself. 

The one principle that Is very Important is that if you have an Instructor 
or a faculty member who is motivated (working for his Fh.D«) he will spend 
many creative hours beyond his normal work load. This is the kind of motiva- 
tion you need to be creative and get results. But, on the other hand, you 
also need time. One of the things we learned is that if you want results 
you've got to free teachers so they have the time to innovate. Now if you 
can put the two together, if you have motivated people and give them time, 
that to me is a very important goal. It is important also to get these 
people together to exchange ideas. I'll try to sketch very quickly how 
the exchange of ideas took place and how a new medium of experienced teachers 
developed new ways of achieving objectives. 

Let me just go over a few of the ideas that have developed in our setting. 
One big area that has been going around is programmed learning. Now program- 
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med learning, if we had the time to go into it, -- the initial half step 
approach that Skinner has as against the scrambled approach of Crowder, 
the adjunctive devise of Pressey and others — gave us some ideas in re- 
gard to television. How do you get students involved with faculty when 
you have a red eye, a television camera, between the teacher and student. 

Is it a one way street? I think our experience shows it is not. There 
is a tremendous amount of feedback. One of the areas is programmed learn- 
ing and let me just give you a few examples of what we have done. Teachers, 
given the idea of programming, began to think of ways of introducing it 
into the course. Every instructor develops a study guide for his course. 

This in itself is a tremendous innovative device where the teacher puts down 
his objectives in behavioral terms, organizes his learning experiences to 
achieve these objectives and develops the evaluation techniques to measure 
his results. How to get materials is Included here. He*s talking to the 
student directly as he's on the air and the student is able to follow along. 

For example, black and white on television -- how do you talk about art? 

You do that by putting a colored picture in the study guide so while he's 
talking about shapes and tones the student can see it in the study guide. 

You can figure out these things, but in regard to programmed learning we 
suggested they use any technique they want. One of the things that developed 
in a course that I have here was to ask the instructor to think of any ’ispect 
of his course that students has some difficulty with in the classroom. Ihis ^ 
particular instructor said in his course students didn't understand Aristotle's 
ethics. He then programmed, using the Crowder scramble approach, the read- 
ings of Aristotle's ethics. Not'? in our setup at the college level our belief 
is the adjunctive device. We want the students to do the primary work them- 
selves. Our use of programming is to help the student understand what he'd 
done. We don't feel that at our level and in trying to reach the higher 
end of the continuing of objectives, critical thinking for example, that ^ 
the initial half step is the way we want to go. We don't deny it, but here s 
an example in which the instructor starts off with the idea that students 
have read Aristotle's ethics. Now if you haven't read it there's no use 
going into it further. He starts out with Chapter I. Now in Chapter I 
Aristotle talks about good in goodness. What does he mean by that? -- and 
the student is given some choices. If he thinks the answer is "B" he is 
told to turn to page 9 and he reads -- you answered so and so, you are wrong, 
if it's the wrong answer. Then there are a couple of paragraphs of explana- 
tions, additional information, and the student is told to go back to page 
one again. He reads page one again, the question is Oh I see now — the 
answer is "C", and it tells him to turn to page thirteen. He turns to page 
13 and it says you answered whatever it is, you are correct. But then there 
is additional information to shot^ why it is correct - immediate reinforcement. 
By going thru Aristotle's ethics this way, although it was prepared for 
television students, when you use it in the classroom your recording never 
had that kind of discussion before. But this is hard work to do it that 
way, and if we're Interested in the adjunctive device we have developed a 
form of modification of the Pressey approach. You remember, some of you, 
that Pressey used a punch board and you kept punching it until you got the 
right answer. But that can be messy, difficult and expensive so we came 
across a form called colored tutor. Now this is a chemically treated answer 
sheet. This is given to the student in advance. The student at the end of 
a unit, after he has done the tjork, is then asked to answer certain questions. 
Noxf on this sheet he takes questions no. 1 - a, b, c, d — if the student 
answers b. let us say, he dampens the answer he thinks is correct. If it 
turns red it says "stop" you have the wrong answer, try again. The student 
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says *'Oh, I see the answer is D.'* and if he dampens D. and it turns green 
he gets immediate reinforcement and goes on. We use this now for all courses. 
To give you an example on a taped course, on a course we did ’'live" and 
taped to show the next year, inhere everything else was kept the same, the 
only thing we introduced was the colored tutor idea. Ihe final mean increased 
12 ^ points on the final examination, the retention went up from 70 to 80% ^ 
of the original class enrollment, and the rating of the course was over 90% 
excellent and superior. Students just love this. 

Now other instructors said, if X were home and I had this I*d want to 
Imoxf vjhy 1 got the red marks. So other instructors came along with a student 
response guide. The student response guide says if you got a red mark you 
go to the response guide and it will give you an idea of where to go to find 
out i7hy your answer is red. 

Can you Imagine the value for an instructor when he collects these 
things? If he has received a lot of red marks on a certain item you see 
what you*ve got - an immediate option analysis. You can then ask yourself 
the question - was the question worded badly? Were the choices not very 
good? or do I need more learning experience in this area that this is impor- 
tant? You have a constant interaction and feedback throughout the course, 
and then you see what happens when you Improve your course or revise your 
course for the following year. 

Another idea that has come out, and I*m just talking about one area 
nov 7 -- programmed learning -- the idea of search inquiry programs. This we 
are just beginning to play around with. 1 say this because we* re experiment- 
ing. It*s a little card you pull off and it tells you what your fortune is 
on the back -- or whatever it is “- this one is designed in such a way that 
behind the a, b, c, d and e are codes that I think everybody understands. 

Ace, King, Queen, Jack, ten and there’s no such thing as a right answer 
here. You pull the problem and you get four or five students together to 
work on this problem. I^hen they’re ready you give them this card, one card 
to the four or five kids, and they begin to think of the different proposals 
and solutions to the problem. They come to the concensus that maybe the 
answer is b. and they pull off the tab. If they get an Ace, immediate rein* 
forcement, they go on to the next problem. If they get a 10 they’ve really 
missed the boat. Now the serendipity that comes in with this in terms of 
the socialization and interactions of students is interesting. When a 
teacher is there, the students don’t react and don’t really come out with 
their ideas, but in a situation such as this they do react. There have 
been some studies that show if you put an isolate, a student who is not 
accepted by the group, into one of these little groups in about six weeks 
you cannot identify him any more as an isolate. There are many things we 
could do here. These are extremely important ideas. 

Let me give you a few other things quickly. On T.V. itself we have 
experimented with programmed lessons right on the air. The University of^ 
Illinois I am sure has done this, but we too have been able to do it. It’s 
almost like a 1 to 1 ratio. The instructor asks questions, waits for the 
response, has immediate reinforcement and goes on. It took the instructor 
two months to prepare one lesson so you need time -- you need people whose 
minds are open. Other things have come up in the course of the year. One 
instructor in English felt that the grading of a theme a week per student 
was a tremendous chore and he had an Idea that he would like to talk to a 
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plastic disc. Instead of writing his comments on a paper he just picked 
up a tape recorder, and as he was reading the student's paper, he talked 
to the student through the entire paper. Then these were mailed back to 
the students who could put it on a phonograph, or if the student didn't 
have one he could come into the library and play it. He could, in effect, 
sit with his instructor as his instructor was talking to him. Now ve had 
38 students in two sections for this one instructor. All 38 completed the 
course. No problems -- for home viewers 33 out of 3G. All 38 said give 

us more of this. It is the best experience we've had. If you think of ways 
of meeting a problem and improving quality there are ways to do this. 

I mentioned the study guides but let me give you just two other areas 
and then I'll stop. One is the use of video tape material. Ne have an 
experiment that is going on noi7 that is very exciting. We have some portable 
video tape equipment at some of our schools, and one of the teachers is pre- 
paring a course for next spring in typing. He is preparing his material in 
his class nowc Taping it. Then he plays the taped material to another 
class to get the reactions and to see what happens. He just called me the 
other day. He says he's amazed. In past semesters the "A" level of speed 
and accuracy was normally five out of 33. With his tapes and follow-up he 
tells me he just got the results -- 28 out of 33 achieved at the "A" level. 

He doesn't Icnow what happened. But the concentration on the music and the 
typing is fantastic. 

We have a tremendous problem with the disadvantaged. We freed ten 
people this last summer to do some thinking about it, get the blinders off, 
and we asked them to use the John Carroll approach from Harvard, and that 
is to assume the inflexible is flexible. The three credit hour is inflexible. 
The semester is inflexible. The 50 minute period is inflexible. The disci- 
pline approach by course is inflexible. Forget that. Keep your objectives 
in mind, organize material and see what happens. We now have it funded. 

We have 65 students involved in the program that is going to be fantastic. 

The interesting thing is these people are learning and now in the new project 
that is coming up for next year they're changing the basis again from tjhat 
they've learned. Free people and let them go. We are in the process now, 
in the budget for next year, of including an itera which we're calling the 
experimental center. We're going along with our faculty and staff to apply 
to us directly for full release time this spring and summer to work out 
curriculum improvement, special projects, and institutional research. Al- 
ready you can feel a kind of ferment that is taking place. The last itera 
I'd like to mention is fhat B. Lamar Johnson in his trips around the country 
has identified some junior colleges that look like they are innovative and 
he's setting up a so-called consortium this January. He's asked us to be 
one of some 15 junior colleges in the country to take some of our ideas and 
really move out with the idea of getting a kind of experimental college in 
the junior colleges. 



THE USES OF PLATO 

A COMPUTER CONTROLLED TEACHING SYSTEM 



John A. Easley, Jr. 



The use of a high-speed digital computer as a central control element 
provides great flexibility in an automatic teaching system. Using a computer* 







based system like PLATO permits versatility in teaching logics, since changing 
the type of teacher merely requires changing the computer program but not 
the hardware. In addition, having access to the decision-making capacity of 
a large computer located as one unit permits complicated decisions to be 
made for each student. Such capacity would be prohibitively expensive to 
provide by means of decision-making equipment located at each student station. 
Studies of quelng that occurs with multiple student requests show that the 
system could teach as many as a thousand students simultaneously without 
incurring a noticeable delay in processing any student's request. 

The educational results thus far have been extremely encouraging. Hov7- 
ever, reliable conclusions on educational achievement must await the results 
of more thorough experiments now in progress which include larger numbers 
of students learning under a variety of conditions. The adaptability and 
usability of the system for a variety of purposes in education (including 
the behavioral and physical sciences) have been clearly demonstrated. 

Introduction 



During the past five years, the Coordinated Science Laboratory at the 
University of Illinois has developed and experimented with an automatic 
teaching system called PLATO in order to explore the possibilities of auto- 
mation in individual instruction. The PLATO system utilizes a high-speed 
digital computer as the central control element for teaching a number of 
students simultaneously, while still allowing each student to proceed inde- 
pendently through the lesson material* 

Three successive models of PLATO have evolved, each embodying improve- 
ments indicated by the previous model. The first consisted of a single 
student station connected to ILLIAC, a medium-speed computer built at the 
Ihiiversity of Illinois (4). The second model had two student stations, 
was connected first to ILLIAC and then to a CDC 1504 computer, and was 
used to study the problems created by multiple student use of the system 
(10). The third and current model has 20 student stations connected to the 
CDC 1604 computer. 



The rules governing the teaching process are included in the program 
read into the central computer. A complete set of rules is referred to as 
a "teaching logic." The Coordinated Science Laboratory has experimented 
with two basically different types of teaching logics, a "tutorial" logic 
and an "inquiry" logic. A tutorial logic is designed to lead the student 
through a fixed sequence of topics, but it also provides branching between 
problems (which is under the student's control, voluntary or involuntary). 

In a lesson that uses the tutorial teaching logic, the system first presents 
facts and examples and then asks questions covering the material presented. 

The student composes answers, and when he is ready, he asks the system for 
a judgment. If he finds the questions too difficult, he may branch to easier 
material. Involuntary branching occurs when evaluations of the student perfor 
mance are included in the lesson program, X7hich prescribes branching if pre- 
determined criteria are met by the student. 



An inquiry teaching logic, on the other hand, can be characterized as 
a system permitting dialogues between the student and the computer. Topically, 
in a lesson that uses an inquiry teaching logic, general problems are presented 
to the student. To solve them, he must request and organize appropriate infer- 
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matlon from the computer. In such a teaching logic, the student may be 
asiced to demonstrate his achievement by answering questions, but he may 
also seek information within a given range of possibilities In order to 
answer such questions. 

Both types of teaching logics and a variety of lesson materials have 
been employed in exploratory studies in order to test the capabilities of 
the system. Some of these exploratory studies have investigated system 
variables such as data rates between the students and the system (2). Other 
studies have dealt with the psychological aspects of the lessons and varia- 
tions in the teaching logics (1, 7, G). 

The PLATO Teaching System 

The system provides for communication in two directions. Each student 
is provided with both an electronic keyset as a means of communicating with 
the central computer and a television screen for viewing information selected 
by the computer* Hie student's main keyset resembles a typewriter keyboard, 
and the keys can be assigned any functions the teacher desires. Usually, 
the alphanumeric characters are assigned positions similar to those on a 
standard typewriter Iceyboard, and punctuation, special characters, or special 
control functions are assigned to the extra keys. 

Electronic Book . There are tx^o sources of information which are usually 
displayed on the student's television screen. These sources are called an 
electronic book and an electronic blackboard. The electronic book consists 
of a bank of slides prestored in an electronic slide selector which Is con- 
trolled by the computer. In the latest model of PLATO, the random-access 
slide selector stores 122 slides and has a slide access time of less than 
a micro-second. Information stored in the slide selector is the type that 
would usually be found in a textbook or in class notes. Although the slide 
selector is shared by all of the students, the students can view the same 
or different slides simultaneously. This is accomplished by having the 
video information available from all slides concurrently, and by connecting 
electronically the students' television display to the proper video output. 

Electronic Blackboard . The electronic blackboard consists of a computer- 
controlled storage tube for each student station. Diagrams, symbols, and 
words are plotted in a point -by-point fashion on the student's storage tube. 
Approximately 40 alphanumeric characters can be written on the student's 
blackboard per second, and the entire blackboard can be erased In two tenths 
of a second. This arrangement permits information (that cannot be pre- 
determined) to be presented to the student, such as information generated 
while teaching the student. For example, the system can display a sketch 
of an experiment the student has requested or an answer the student has 
composed which cannot possibly be anticipated. The Images from the blackboard 
and the electronic slide selector are superimposed on the student's television 
display, enabling the student to fill in blanks on the slide and compare 
his ansx' 7 er with the question. Information for a student can appear on his 
television screen from either the blackboard or the book or from both simul- 
taneously. 

Teaching Logics for the PLATO System 

Original Tutorial Logic . The tutorial logic xjas the first of the two 
main types of teaching logics explored on the PLATO system. In this teach- 
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ing logic, the keys were divided into two types-those used for inserting 
constructed responses to questions and those used by the student to con- 
trol his progress through the lesson material. The lesson material was 
organized into two types of sequences: the main sequence, consisting of 
the minimum material that must be used by all the students, and the help 
sequences, provided for students who had difficulty with questions in 
the main sequence. 

The student began by viewing text material in the main sequence, 
l^en he completed reading a page of text, he proceeded to the next page 
by pushing the button labeled "continue," or he returned to a preceding 
page by pushing the button labeled "reverse." As the student proceeded 
through the lesson, he was presented with questions. The teaching logic 
required that all the questions on a page be answered correctly before 
the student could continue. The student was alloi7ed as many attempts as 
necessary to answer the question correctly. If he had difficulty with a 
question, he could push the button labeled "help," which took him into a 
help sequence pertaining to the question. After completing a help sequence, 
the student automatically returned to the question he was trying to answer 
in the main sequence. 

In a later version of the original tutorial logic, as developed by 
Braunfeld, different types of wrong answers called for different help se- 
quences. An error detector was used for automatically controlled branching. 
In addition, the later version of the original logic permitted some questions 
to be designated for monitoring by an evaluator in the computer program. 

The student's responses to monitored problems were used to determine whether 
he was branched fonjard to the next section of the main sequence or routed 
through material designed especially for students who failed the criterion 
test in the evaluator. 



In order to prepare lesson material for the original tutorial logic, 
one had to organize the material into a set of slides (with at least one 
help slide for each question in the main sequence) as well as prepare a 
parameter tape. The parameter tape contained the answers to the questions, 
their location on the slide page, and the order in which the slides were 
logically connected. If the special help sequences and the evaluator were 
used, error categories had to be specified for the error detector and a 
list made of monitorized problems and their criteria for evaluation. 

The most recent version of the PLATO tutorial logic, which is much 
more generalized than its predecessors, will be described in a later 
section of this article. 

Inquiry Logic . While the tutorial logic serves well for many pur- 
poses, there are types of problems in which even more control should be 
given to the student as well as an opportunity to ask questions of the 
computer. To accomplish this, the inquiry teaching logics were written. 

An inquiry teaching logic permits a student to request information. 
The computer correctly interprets the request and replies from stored 
information or calculated results. This logic provides, in effect, a 
syntax for the student to use in communicating with the computer. The 
student directs his learning by composing his own requests. 
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In the tutorial logics, the student communicates with the computer 
either through one of the control requests - turn the page^ judge my 
answer, give me help - or he composes short ansv/ers which usually must 
match one of the several alternative stored responses* If he should type 
a question such as "What does 'exponent* mean?" the computer would only 
respond with a "no" since it treats the student's response as an answer. 
However, the inquiry logics provide a syntax by which a student can ask 
questions about the lesson he is studying. The syntax he uses can be view- 
ed as a tree of choice points in which selections are made at each choice 
point. 

By pushing the button labeled "lab," the student is shown the general 
categories of available information. Having chosen one of these categories, 
he is shown more detailed selections within that category. In general, 
successive subcategories can be chosen until the detailed classification 
is specified. However, it is often desirable to have the major categories 
specified independently, e.g., object, conditions it is exposed to, and 
particular properties about which information is desired. In such a case, 
the student can pass repeatedly through several successive levels of 
selection, once through for each general category. Specifications made 
within one general category can be stored and used in conjunction with 
those made within another category. IJhen the requested information has 
been completely specified, it is displayed on the student's television 
screen. 

Specification at choice points may seem a somewhat artifical way of 
asking a question, but it resembles the way one locates merchandise in a 
department store, and even elementary school children adapt to it easily. 

It requires only a slight rearrangement of ordinary language. For example, 
instead of typing "I/lhat's the effect of administering nitroglycerine on 
the heart rate of the patient?" the student in a PLATO teaching program for 
nurses who wished to ask this nuestlc-n typed coded numbers for the follow- 
ing sequence of phrases: return patient to original state, give drugs, 

select nitroglycerine, check condition of patient, vital signs, pulse rate. 
At this point the computer answered with the pulse rate (6). Students 
quickly learned the syntax required and usually formed such coded questions 
more rapidly than they could type them in English. The computer responded 
immediately, displaying information obtained by computation or from memory. 
The student proceeded to try other experiments until she uas confident con- 
cerning the treatment of the patient. 

An Inquiry logic written for the PLATO system which deserves special 
comment is one that permits the student to solve mathematical problems that 
require many lines of work and for which all possible solutions cannot be 
anticipated (9). In this teaching logic, the student is informed whenever 
he violates any of the rules of mathematical logic. The computer does not 
store a set of correct solutions, but it does store the mathematical prin- 
ciples available to the student. The rules of mathematical logic are built 
into this teaching logic by means of decision programs. Thus, this logic 
simulates a teacher who watches students at work and tells them whenever 
they make an error but doesn't tell them i^hat they should have written. 

The student is, in effect, asking x^hether each move he proposes is a valid 
one, a question to which he gets an immediate reply. 

The PLATO Compiler . A PLATO compiler was developed in 1964 which per- 
mits simple preparation of all types of nexf teaching logics. With this 







compiler, educational researchers have prepared several new teaching logics 
suited to their otm purposes in fields ranging from mathematics to the 
behavioral sciences. 



Preparing an inquiry type teaching logic requires specifying the tree 
structure of the syntax the student uses to communicate with the computer. 
Preparing a tutorial logic also requires specifying the structure which 
«the student or teacher uses in communication decisions with the computer. 
.The PLATO compiler permits the logic designer to specify for each choice 
the next choice point to which each response leads. Each choice point can 
present a slide, some message printed on the blackboard, operate a piece 
of auxiliary equipment, etc. All of these details are specified in pseudo- 
English. Special decision rules are written as necessary using an augmented 
foreign language. 

All of the PLATO programs or lessons written since the fall of 1964 
have been vjritten for the compiler. Many of the old lessons have been re- 
vised and reprogrammed using the compiler. 

New PLATO Tutorial Logic . The new PLATO tutorial logic, xn-itten for 
the compiler, allows very flexible rules for the teacher (3). The teacher 
may allow the student to respond with long answers. Several help sequences 
are permitted, and many judgers are available, including a spelling Judger 
(which prints ”SP" instead of ’‘NO" on the blackboard when a spelling mistake 
is made). Eight special effects are available for 16 different keys, such 
as disallowing certain keys at specific times in the lesson or introducing 
an inquiry procedure such as curve plotting, available upon student request. 
Special remedial or challenge sequences are possible. A comment page allows 
a student to make comraents on the lesson at any time; an instructor page 
allox- 7 s the student to communicate with the instructor via the PLATO display. 
Finally, as the most important feature, the new logic contains an author 
mode so that the teacher may insert or change page answers and page descrip- 
tions on line with the computer. 



Interconnection of Student Stations . Although independence of student 
stations was initially thought desirable, many uses of station interconnec- 
tions were later suggested. The interconnection was accomplished with a 
short addition to the resident computer program. This development has allowed 
teacher- student interactions, negotiation studies, and concept development 
exercises. 



Nex 7 Logic for Problem Solving . The more generalized version of the 
mathematical problem-solving logic is being written with the use of the 
compiler. This logic, Incorporating improvements indicated through experi- 
ence with the prototype, xjill allocs the student to formulate his own problems 
and conjectures and work them out with the same supervision as if they had 
been problems stored by the author of the lesson. The judgment of student 
errors could be postponed, if desired, until the student requests that his 
work be marlced. It is expected that this logic will be able to cope with 
problems in elementary algebra, logic and set theory, and some portions of 
geometry. 



Student Records . One of the important features of the PLATO system is 
the "perfect workbook" of student performance kept by the computer. The 
student records include a record of each button pushed and the time at which 
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it was pushed. This information is available in two forms: one form is 

a printed history of events that can be immediately scanned by the teacher; 
another form is one stored on magnetic tape that can be processed by the 
computer for a detailed statistical analysis. 

Eb:ploratory Studies Using the PLATO System 

Student Performance and Queing Studies * Several studies, some of which 
have already been mentioned, have been completed using both the tutorial and 
the inquiry teaching logics. Lesson material drawn from mathematics, com- 
puter programing, and electrical engineering initially were programed with 
the original tutorial logic. Most of these studies employed approximately 
10 to 12 students as subjects, each of whom attended three of four one-hour 
sessions. Hesults of some of these studies are available in another report 
( 2 ). 



Briefly, the results from the early investigations showed the follox^- 
ing: (a) There was no significant difference between the post test scores 

of students who received instruction via the PLATO system and those who 
attended regular class. However, the amount of time spent on the lesson 
material was significantly less for the students working on PLATO; and (b) 
using over 50,000 student requests obtained X7ith the lesson material, queing 
studies were performed. It was determined that a general purpose computer, 
having a high-speed capacity of 1.5 million bits, would allow 1,000 students 
to be tutored concurrently on eight different lessons without incurring a 
noticeable delay on any student's request. 

University Courses . Recently, the new PLATO tutorial logic was used 
to program half of the material for a semester's work in a course in cir- 
cuit analysis offered to electrical engineering junior and senior students. 
Although no detailed analysis or evaluation of the students* responses was 
made, some of the more obvious results showed that the students appreciated 
flexibility in the system, enjoyed features such as curve plotting, and 
thought the course material was markedly clarified by the PLATO lessons. 

At present, the logic is being used for credit courses in ''How To Use the 
Library** and "Fortran Programming for Business and Commerce Students*’ as 
well as for the electrical engineering course. Evaluation of student perfor- 
mance will be made from the detailed records provided from the system. 

Text Testing . Worthy of mention is a study now in progress which uses 
a logic basically tutorial in nature to record performance of students as^ 
they test new textbooks. The student works freely through a textbook, which 
is reproduced on the PLATO system, answering problems or questions at will. 
The on-line author input allows on-the-spot changes and revisions by the 
author. Data retrieval programs will give the author a variety of informa- 
tion useful in his next revision. 




Studies Using Auxiliary Equipment . It should be noted that the PLATO 
system can include auxiliary devices operated under computer control. The 
inquiry training lesson used a computer -controlled motion picture projector 
(5). Physiological recording devices have also been used with the system 
(1). A more unusual study is one substituting a piece of experimental ap- 
paratus for a student at a station, with input from the experimental setup 
replacing the operator response at that station. A student at a second 
station can manipulate a real experiment through his station without ever 
touching the apparatus and can obtain the experimental results on his dis- 
play. 
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Teaching with the PLATO system can be extremely varied since labora- 
tory as well as classroom work is possible. Experiments may be performed 
which are either real (like those just described) or wholly simulated 
(like those referred to in the discussion of inquiry logics). 



INNOVATIVE IDEAS IN TEACHING 
Robert B. Lorenz 

Education, according to John Culkin's 7 year old Informant is "how 
kids learn stuff." Since we are committed to a quality education for the 
quantity, two issues seem worthy of your consideration: 

1. How can we improve learning through the application of technology? 

2. How can the Junior Colleges of Illinois cooperate in developing 
and using jointly high quality core programs of instruction? 

If learning is the process of acquiring Information and knowledge, 
and developing skills and attitudes, then teaching is the art of assisting 
others to learn by providing information, appropriate conditions and activ- 
ities to facilitate learning (inevitable). If teachers are paid to change 
learner bahavior they must have access to appropriate teaching- learning 
tools. 

Rather than debating the advantages and disadvantages of a particular 
medium at this point, let us examine a model of communication related to 
the teaching- learning process. Claude Shannon’s model of communication 
describes the following elements and functions: a source selects a message 

from a set of possible messages, encodes the message, transmits it as a 
signal across a communication channel to a receiver which decodes the mess- 
age and delivers it to the destination. If the source represents an instructor, 
the range hf messages he has to select from is a function of his experience, 
training, and background. The Task Force on Education report, 
the Future of Illinois . December 1966, concluded that the improvement of 
education was a function of the quality of professional staff. Selecting 
qualified staff is the responsibility of administrators. Maintaining a high 
quality of education, the report goes on, depends on the provision of "effec- 
tive instructional leadership". 

Key factors in effective communication are the range of (messages the 
sender can choose from, the degree to which the receiver understands the 
code used by the sender, the degree to which the capacity of the receiver 
allows him to respond in the way the sender wants him to respond, and the 
extent to which the sender can adjust his message to the receiver’s capacity 
in the light of feedback. 

Learning Cycle 

Carpenter has recently assessed the development of instrumentation 
related to a learning cycle consisting of three phases: stimulus phase, 

perceptual phase and evaluation phase. 

1. The STIMULUS OF DISPLAY phase has been abundantly instrumented. 
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Display devices and materials are often available for reaching our instruc- 
tional objectives. New materials and programs are being developed constantly- 
is someone on your staff responsible for keeping the faculty informed about 
these matters? 

Finn sees the current trends in the design of display systems following 
3 patterns; more large group instruction, more individualized instruction, 
and more packaged programs. Mergers of hardware and software companies such 
as IBM and SRA are evidence that the latter will soon be forthcoming. The 
Trump plan analyses a course of instruction by asking 3 questions: Nhat 

kinds of Information can the student learn on his own, in large groups as 
easily as small groups, and what portions of the course depend on student 
interaction? The respective groupings, large group instruction, independent 
study and small group discussion are Trump's answers. The first offers 
economy of presentation or display time and a reduction in using instructors 
as repetitive dispensers of information. 

In addition to locating and renting or purchasing commercially pre- 
pared instructional materials, few of which are directed at college level 
instruction and fewer of which fit your group of students precisely, under 
the guidance of graphic designers, materials may be prepared locally to 
better fit specific instructional objectives for a particular group of students. 

2. The PERCEPTUAL COGNITIVE REACTIVE phase in Carpenter's cycle des- 
cribes the student's response to the stimulus materials presented. The 
student needs some way to reflect, try solutions, make judgements. The 
instrumentation of this phase has been largely neglected. 

3. The EVALUATIVE phase has been largely neglected as far as instru- 
mentation with the exception of P.I. and CAl. Recently student response 
systems have been used at the college level. The feedback information to 
a lecturer on his success in reaching previously stated objectives. The 
implication of ins t rumen tat ing the evaluative phase is not merely to achieve 
"instant grades" for students but reflects a forceful confrontation on the 
success of the instruction. 

Robert Heinrich has observed that "media tends to make instruction 
visible so that both content and method can be inspected, evaluated, and 
improved, whereas traditional instruction without technology, tends to re- 
main hidden behind closed doors/' 

A film "Programming is a Process" describes an analysis designed to 
achieve success in reaching precisely stated instructional objectives. Drawn 
from experience in the armed forces, this model starts with a description 
of what the student should be able to do at the end of an instructional unit 
and proceeds to develop criterion items, gain a picture of entering student 
competencies and then proceeds to design the instructional sequence. 
result is not programmed instruction as we have come to know it, but an 
exploration of alternatives and selection of the best mix. Briggs has added 
some criteria for selecting media used in such a program: effectiveness of 

display, convenience, and economy. Vernon Gerlach of Arizona State Univer» 
sity was asked why, when such variety of media exists, he put his instruction 
on paper and 0mm films. His reply was "economics". It costs less to use 
one piece of hardware (8mm projector) for everything. 
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In what ways can the Junior Colleges cooperate to Improve Instruction? 

The Task Force on Education Report describes innovation as a deliberate » 
specific improvement on a substantial and extensive scale to help a school 
accomplish its objectives. 

4 

Gordon Blank listed several junior colleges presently in the vanguard 
of major innovational thrust: Arapahoe J.C. , Littleton, California; Delta 

College, Kichigan; Golden West College, California; Meramec Community College, 
Missouri; Miami-Dade Jr. College, Florida; Monroe Community College, Rochester, 
N.Y.; Oakland Community College, Michigan; Santa Fe Jr. College, Gainsville, 
Florida; and Western Piedmont Community College, Morgantown, North Carolina. 

Educational innovations don*t just happen - they are established. 
Innovation requires qualified personnel committed to seeking improvements, 
time to conduct study, planning and evaluation. The Report urged schools 
to cooperate to develop programs, lilhy wait for federal initiative? 

According to Lee Dreyfus, president of the Wisconsin State College at 
Stephens Point, if a department is given the choice of spending $10,000 on 
a new man or technology, they v^ill choose the former. The library has 
handled the problem differently - no choice between books or men is offered. 

The library gets money for books and the departments scramble to get their 
share . 

Producing instruction in a mediated form so students can get (obtain) 
it "on demand" is a growing trend through language labs, electronic carrels, 
or DAIRS. The movement of information rather than people is hitting educa- 
tional Institutions as well as the business world in a McLuhan fashion. In 
an age of information overload, instructors can locate the most useful infor- 
mation, translate it to a useful form, organize it in an instructional pack- 
age and make it accessible to students. 

The systems approach in education, adapted from O.R. or systems .analysis 
applications to the problems of business, is not the usual breaking of prob- 
lems into small, manageable parts, but expanding the area covered to Include 
all variables influencing solutions. An interdisciplinary team is customary. 
Design of the learning environment is one of the influences considered. 

The interdisplinary team on an Instructional Development Systems Pro- 
ject, recet.tly used at Michigan State, Syracuse University, the University 
of Colorado, and San Francisco State to improve instruction included special- 
ists in media, instruction, and evaluation. The model used in this program 
had many decision points and was modified to fit the various campuses. The 
heartening note is that the project teams were considered valuable enough 
to be kept after the project ended. 

Bucknell is a small Liberal Arts College (2700) which takes pride in 
a low student-faculty ratio and an optimum opportunity for individual atten- 
tion to students. TV was not a critical factor for dealing with masses here. 
The problem was to identify Instructional modes to replace the traditional 
group approach. In a typical O.R. style, the functions of the modes were 
defined as being capable of: 

1. storing substantial content in a variety of forms, 

2. being relatively simple for students to operate, 




3. being flexible to accommodate varying rates of student progress, 
easy revision and refinement based on experience, and 

4. a minimum commitment of time* 

The answer was a series of electronic carrels near the library result- 
ing in sophisticated instruction for individuals with greater opportunity 
for personal contact with the faculty originating the Instruction. 

Summary 

The application of educational technology can improve the effective- 
ness and efficiency of the teaching- learning process. Costs of developing 
the software will exceed hardware costs. These R & D costs can be defrayed 
if the programs developed can be shared by other colleges. Costs are higher 
because more energy is spent Integrating learning phases (display, response, 
evaluation) through design, production, and empirical measurement. The use 
of technology need not destroy the student -ins true tor relationship we value 
provided face-to-face meetings are part of the design. 



INNOVATIVE IDEAS IN TEACHING 
Richard L. Ducote 

We speak of revolution and evolution in education today. In no area 
of educational activity are these concepts more acutely felt than in the 
junior college field. Revolution— the violent state of overthrow, confusion, 
disintegration, disorder. Evolution — the state of unfolding development, 
groi^th, the change from simple forms to those which are more complex or 
meaningful. 

Are we in the midst of an educational revolution which has violently 
produced new concepts, which has brought us the new media and technology, 
the new devices and techniques, and all the countless "hardware" and "soft- 
ware" which is bombarding us from all sides? Is this an educational revolu- 
tion? Or can we sit back in a few minutes of calm and sane, reflection arid 
admit to ourselves that we are taking part in yet another logical phase 
of development in an educational evolutionary process which has been ferment- 
ing and growing for generations. 5 %,, 

De Tocqueville in his DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, written in 1835, had this 
to say about American education at this uiime: 

"They (the Americans) have a lively faith in the 
perfectibility of man, they judge that the diffusion of 
knowledge must necessarily be advantageous, and the conse- 
quences of Ignorance fatal; they all consider society as 
a body in a state of improvement, humanity as a changing 
scene, in which nothing is, or ought to be permanent, and 
they admit that what appears to them today be good, may 
be superseded by something better tomorrow." 

Surely De Tocqueville could easily have been describing the comprehensive 
community college of 1957. 
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Theorists tell us that any educational system is a reflection of the 
society which produced it. T?e would not educate today the way we did in 
the 18th century, or during the Civil War, or even at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Therefore, if education is a mirror of our society, then we can begin 
to understand the new technology. Biologists tell us that other species 
start their learning process with each new succeeding generation. But man 
does not do this. His education, and the education of his young, is built 
upon the past. 

The new developments have three ingredients which have forced us to 
face the staggering problems concerned with information retrieval* 

First, we have more information available. The Hon. Donald M. Fraser, 
Representative from Minnesota, recently made a speech to the Congress on 
the utilization of the Information explosion. Mr. Fraser had this to say; 

"An important by-product of technological revolution 
and scientific research in this country is informat ion-- 
stacks of Information, tons of information, bales of infor- 
mation, shelves and books and tapes and files and offices 
full of information* 

"Until recent years, most of us simply have allowed 
Information to accumulate. And it may seem, as the re- 
ports, monographs, reviews, critiques, releases, and clip- 
pings flow over our desks every morning, that the only 
thing we can do with information is to accumulate it." 

Representative Fraser did not point out that libraries in the past have been 
the chief collectors or repositories of laiow ledge. But they have, and they 
will continue to be so. But the scene is changing. 

Our second Ingredient is the growth and increase o£ the will to learn, 
the need to learn in our technological society. Those of us in the community 
college field have students who are college bound for training in a profes- 
sion, or are vocationally directed tovjard preparing themselves for a trade 
or job by which they can earn a living. But their education and training, 
their certificate or their degree, are no longer enough. The explosion of 
knowledge and the technological change which accompanies it are expanding 
the horizon of continuing education almost to the point where no end is in 
sight. There is no longer such a thing as an "educated" person, or a 
"trained" person. For re-education and re-training will become part of 
his life process if he intends to survive in the society of the future. 

Running concurrently with our first two ingredients of the information 
explosion and the need to learn in our technological society, comes our third 
ingredient— the technology itself* 

Brown and Norberg have this to say in their book on educational media: 

"The long-delayed advance of technology in education 
has entered a stage of acceleration. Increasing use of 
newer media in the classroom calls for many changes; new 
designs for buildings, changes in the organization and 
scheduling of classes, sometimes rather drastic changes in 
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ir.^tructional procedures that seem to strike at the very 
heart of the teacher-pupil relationship." 

Just hox7 will these changes affect education? Will they tend to "de- 
humanize" the instructional process? Will it place too much emphasis upon 
economy and efficiency, too little upon quality? Will administrators and 
instructors alike be able to come to realistic grips with the fact that 
you cannot place dial access, computer-aided instruction, information retriev- 
al systems, or any other mechanized or automated processes down in the same 
organizational framex^ork, or administrative pattern that \te have had for 
decades and expect them to work or be effective. 

Ironically, man learns to dread his own technological creations x^hile 
at the same time relying upon them for his protection or his very salvation. 

We have the habit of saying that educators fear the machine. I would venture 
chat teachers do not fear the machine, they simply do not have the time to 
program materials to effectively use the machine under our old organizational 
patterns. Technology's threat to education is not denying it or fearing it, 
but facing its dangers and problems with the time to adequately program for 
it. 

i 

Oddly enough, the problem is not that the machine will "mechanize" 
education, but that it will alloxi7 us to "humanize" education. TJhen Kumford 
talks about "humanizing the machine", he is really talking about humanizing 
people. 

Well, I have strayed far afield of my assigned topic of new developments 
and future possibilities of information retrieval. But I do not believe 
that you can deal with Dlal-Access-Informatlon-Retrieval-Sys terns. Computer 
Aided Instruction, and any other machine developments of the future without 
constructing a human base upon which to build. 

Prospective developments for information retrieval systems of the 
future will probably center in three areas: 

1. Student oriented programs 

2* Teaching and research programs 

3. Library or Instructional resources programs 

Ihe research projects undeni/ay in all three areas are too many and 
detailed to deal with all. Certainly in regard to student oriented pro- 
grams the Plato project which you have just heard discussed is one of the 
most dynamic in this area. Its concept of permitting dialogues between 
the student and the computer open whole new horizons in the learning pro- 
cess. 



One of the most interesting recent developments in Information Petrleval 
X'jlll have unparalleled impact on instruction and research. Teachers are 
finding it more and more difficult to Iceep up in their field as information 
mounts. And the age old problem of bibliographical control still plagues 
us. But an informational retrieval system will assist the teacher, or 
student for that matter, in assembling material. 
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DATRIX, an Informacion retrieval system of the Xerox Education Division, 
is a system of direct access to reference information, involving doctoral 
dissertations which this firm produces on microfilm. Human searching of 
this material is very time consuming, and with the number of doctoral disser- 
tations well past the 200,000 mark, the cost of classifying and servicing 
this material is rising at a rapid rate. 

Computers can now eliminate this burden by performing a thorough search 
of the data base, retrieving with great speed the desired bibliographic 
references, and provide an immediate printed listing of the material. The 
data base is kept up-to-date monthly by the addition of new dissertations 
being received. The indexing of the material for computer purposes is a 
set of. key xjords, which are drawn from the dissertation titles themselves, 
subject headings, and added word descriptors. A list of these key index 
words is available to the user assisting him in asking the computer his 
question. 

Let's take an example: 

A junior college administrator may be interested in locating materials 
on problems of student personnel programs as they relate to administration. 

The searcher might select "student", "personnel**, and "administration" as 
the key words used in his question. He notes in the key word list that 
"administration" has a frequency count of 100; that is, there are 100 refer- 
ences in the data base that contain the word "administration". The other 
words "student" and "personnel" may have a frequency of 30 and 50 respectively. 
He then specifies if material of interest must be described by all three 
of these key words, he specifies this condition. If this is the case he may 
end up W 3 ;'i, let's say, 6 references. He may also indicate that he wishes 
material by any one of the three key x-jords, and he would be given a refer- 
ence list of much greater length- -or ISO X 7 hich x^ould be the maximum sum of 
the frequency counts. 

The possibilities of such a system for instruction and research are 
unlimited. And this could form the base of a computerised library catalog 
where your key words would in that case be your subject headings as assigned 
to books or to other materials. 

The third area, that is of library applications, is perhaps the most 
staggering in implications for the future. 1 have already mentioned the 
computerised catalog. 

At the first annual conference on the junior college library held in 
Los Angeles last summer, and jointly sponsored by the American Library Associa* 
tion and the American Association of Junior Colleges, we heard an address by 
Mr. W. C. Bennett of the Precision Instrument Company. Mr. Bennett presented 
the UHICOH Archival Mass Memory System, x^hich is a unique development in the 
storage and retrieval of information on a new type of recording tape, called 
unidensity. The process is very similar to the reading of data on punched 
paper tape, where a hole is punched in the paper to create a "bit" of informa- 
tion, and this "bit" is detected and read by shining light through the hole 
onto a photocell. Hox-7ever, the Unicon system utilized a polyester tape that 
has been coated x^ith an opaque layer of a special material# Ihe lig^t of 
an Argon laser is focused on the tape burning an infinitesimal hole on the 
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surface of Che tape. This Unicon system provides the fantastic compaction 
ratio of 47,500 : 1. That Is, data contained on 47,500 average reels of 
magnetic tape could be written by the laser on one reel of Unlcon magnetic 
tape of equal length. I^ereas, lir. Bennett pointed out that present technol* 
ogy can now produce such compaction of information, he was sorry to state 
that the precision mechanism required would price Che system completely 
out of existence. 

And so the educai '^nal prospects of developing retrieval systems are 
enormous, and even at chls point we labor under the staggering challenge 
these systems will create. We have the Information that must be programmed 
Into the machine that will In turn transmit It to the user x^ho needs the 
material. But we do not want to change just for the sake of change* We 
cannot look upon Information retrieval systems as an Innovative gadget x^hlch 
allows us to keep up educationally with the Joneses. 

But I leave with you this thought. We must accomplish two things as 
lire face the mechanically precarious future In education. 

1. Our system must be comprehensible. We ourselves must understand 
what we are doing. It must reflect the unity of the function of the system. 

And It must reflect our organizational pattern, and by the same token that 
the organization pattern reflect the system. 

2. Our system must be humanistic. Webster defines humanism as a 
"system In which man, his Interests and development, are made central and 
dominant". 

T once heard a junior college president say that Plato and Aristotle 
were probably the first educators with the junior college concept. 

That our system be humanistic . What does humanism have to do x^ith the 
computer? I think if we are successful in the future our system will reflect 
our concern for the Individual -’-his needs, desires. Interests, hopes, arabltlons, 
hablts-*'-and all of these In relation to his fellox-7 man. The junior college 
philosophy is characterized by its concern for the individual. But x^e can 
never lose sight of the fact that he does not exist in a vacuum. We cannot 
expect on the day classes begin to plug him into the computer and txro years 
later, unplug him, and give him his AA degree, fully equipped and prepared 
CO go out into society ready to face reality. 

And the great challenge to us In fhe future as we develop sophisticated 
systems of Information retrieval and automated processes will be if x*7e can 
establish comprehensible and humanistic approaches to man and machine. And 
this we will be forced to do as we meet resistance all along the way. 

In closing, I x 70 uld lllce to paraphrase my original quotation from De 
Tocquevllle. We may go the systems route many times before we even Icnox7 
which direction we are going. But the education of tomorrow will be better 
than the education of today. 
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INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH FOR 
THE EVALUATION OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

Robert Webb, Recorder 

The following presentations were given. 

Dr. Henry Moughamian gave the following speech. 

Current Status of Institutional Research 

Even though institutional research has been in existence in American 
higher education for over 250 years, the scientific study of educational 
problems is a relatively new phenomenon. It had its inception around the 
turn of the current century with the works of Cattell and Thorndike. If 
institutional research can be defined as "any endeavor that leads to the 
Improvement of an institution," then it is not surprising to find a variety 
of research practices existing in Institutions of higher learning. The 
problems of Institutional research are as varied as the educational back- 
grounds and experiences of the individuals who direct these departments. 

With only a recent beginning in the academic training and nature of researchers, 
present positions of directors of institutional research are occupied by 
individuals with training in areas such as psychology, sociology, statistics, 
and data processing. Considering these different backgrounds, coupled with 
the magnitude of problems confronting institutions, ranging from cost analysis 
to theoretically- oriented research, the diffused state of institutional 
research today should not be alarming. If it cannot find itself with the 
aid of current financial support and increasing moral support, the field of 
institutional research will remain in a confused state. 

A primary concern of Institutions, especially junior colleges, should 
be, first, an evaluation of the needs which institutional research can serve, 
and secondly, the establishment of an office capable of meeting these needs. 

This type of endeavor should lead to systematic study of institutional prob- 
lems and, consequently, give an institution a more accurate appraisal of its 
progress in fulfilling its functions. 
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Role of Institutional Research 

The rationale behind the existence of any educational institution is 
the promotion of growth in the student. This grovjth may be manifested by 
the cognitive, psychomotor or affective domains. The total experiences of 
the student should be evaluated in attempting to understand this growth. 

It may be that non-academic experiences will have an equal or greater influ- 
ence on a student's future than academic experiences. Institutional research 
can be paramount in determining the relative contribution of such factors. 

The role of institutional research in evaluating the instructional pro- 
gram begins prior to the actual classroom setting. Before a student is 
accepted by an institution, a determination has to be made as to whether 
he has a reasonable chance of being successful in one of its regular programs. 
Institutional research can help make this determination. This is evidenced 
by the voluminous literature on placement and prediction. In the classroom, 
institutional research can give valuable assistance in determining the relative 
effects on achievement of variables such as the teacher, methods of instruc- 
tion, various learning experiences, class size, materials, testing, etc. 

Research in these areas has been scarce in junior colleges. Good measure- 
ment necessitates not only good measuring devices but clearly stated objectives. 
Research plays an important role in assessing the attainment of these objec- 
tives. 



The construction and validation of achievement examinations can be most 
valuable in measuring the effectiveness of instruction. Once objectives 
are stated in behavioral terms, attainment of these objectives can be measured 
not only by tests but by other measuring devices as well. Expressing achieve- 
ment in qualitative terms can be useful in evaluating growth as well as in 
furnishing local norms for comparative purposes. There cannot be accurate 
prediction without reliable criterion measures. The implication for institu- 
tional research is clearly evident. 

Valid measurement devices are Indispensable to institutional research. 
Does the test representatively sample the stated objectives, or, in other 
words, does it have content validity? Does the test predict validity; i.e., 
does it accurately place students in various programs? Or if a test of 
creativity is developed, how does the nei7 test relate to known measures of 
creativity, or, does it have concurrent validity? Depending on the specific 
purpose of a test, survey instrument, attitudinal measure, etc., the above 
are some of the considerations in constructing a measuring device. Without 
the use of measurement in institutional research, many of our qualitative 
judgments will continue to be subjective, and, consequently, suspect. 

Criteria for Assessment 



The most frequent use of evaluation is to appraise the achievement of 
students. A second use is for diagnostic purposes involving an individual 
or an entire class for instructional purposes. A third use is to appraise 
a program or part of a program. Before any of these appraisals can be made, 
the appropriate objectives or functions must be defined. 

In evaluating the programs of a junior college, the various programs 
have to be identified and defined. !^at is adult education, and what are 
its objectives? If an institution has a program for disadvantaged students. 
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whac are the goals? These goals may be immediate, short-term, or long- 
range goals. If institutional research has fulfilled its role in helping 
to maximize learning during a course or sequence of courses, it can be of 
additional help in evaluating a particular program by establishing criteria 
and evaluating the program in light of these criteria. In education we 
make the assumption that transfer of learning takes place. How much is 
transferred to out-of-school situations? These measures are often very 
difficult to make, but systematic research can be valuable in informing 
an institution as to ho^7 successfully it is discharging its functions. 

What are some of the criteria that a junior college can use to eval- 
uate its transfer program? What criteria are presently being used? The 
following list suggests criteria that can be used in evaluating its transfer 
program: 

1. Number of students in the program. Also number served who could 
not have gained admission to another senior institution. 

2. Program and course retention. 

3. Academic performance and standardized tests. 

4. Number of students receiving the A. A, degree. 

5. For those non-graduates and graduates x7ho do not pursue further 
education, hoi<r valuable were college experiences in the areas of work, 
personal relations, extra-curricular acti.vities, citizenships etc. It was 
found that 2/3 of these experiences x^ere in areas not related to college 
programs . 

6. Number of students successfully completing various programs with 
loi7 ability. 

7. Academic performance upon transfer (graduates and non-graduates) - 
also in comparison xjith native students. 

D. Realistic curricula choices - relation to senior college choices. 
Is the relationship between ability and goal setting? 

9. Retention in senior college. 

10. Graduation from senior college. 

11. Prominence after graduation. 

12. Number of active alumni. 



15. Outside evaluation. 

Even though all of these criteria are not equally important, the ansx^ers 
to only some of them could give an institution valuable Insight. Institu- 
tional research should play the major role in seeking these answers in the 




13.) Student evaluation (graduates and non-graduates). 



Senior institution evaluation. 



I 
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transfer program as well as in other programs* Most of the above criteria 
together with a few additional ones could be equally effective in evaluating 
vocational programs* 

Since proper evaluation is the first step to improved programs, institu- 
tions should not be hesitant in seeking these answers. The success of an 
institution is relative* Even if the average retention in a particular 
course has been 55%, an effort to improve resulting in a 60% retention could 
be significant, especially if the trend continues* Junior colleges should 
not be disheartened at their historically small number of graduates, but 
should seek the underlying reasons and take action* In spite of their few 
graduates, junior colleges* contributions to society have been numerous* 

With the aid of institutional research these contributions could be better 
understood* 

Evaluative Procedures of the Chicago City College 

The Chicago City College has had an examinations office since 1935. 

Under the direction of Dr. Max Engelhart, the achievement final examinations 
in the general courses and English gained national recognition. Since the 
beginning of TV College in 1956, Dr. IZngelhart and his staff have given 
similar support in the construction of TV midterm and final examinations* 
Controlled experimentation has also been conducted to determine the effective- 
ness of educational television. 

In September, 1966, the responsibilities of this office were broadened 
to include institutional research* Currently, offices of research and 
evaluation are being established in the various campuses of the Chicago 
City College. Some of the activities of the Office of Research and Evalua- 
tion in relation to the evaluation of the instructional program are: 

1* Surveys of student characteristics* Knowledge of characteristics 
such as previous academic success, goals, and ability have prime significance 
for the initiation of new programs. 

2* Coordination of efforts in the const;: tion of examinations* As 

has been the practice in the past, the Office of Research and Evaluation 
gives its help in the development of examinations designed tp measure course 
objectives* In order to aid the maintenance of standards and comparability 
of grades, interbranch common examinations are given in English, biology, 
and physical science* Faculty of the various Chicago City Colleges meet 
and in view of stated course objectives prepare examination items* A 
similar procedure is utilized with TV teachers. 

3* Analysis of examinations. Item analyses are provided for any 
individual or department in the college requesting them. These analyses 
provide valuable information pertaining to attainment of course objectives 
such as knoviledge, comprehension, analysis, etc. 

4* Construction of proficiency examinations. With knowledge of 
ch&raisteristics of successful and non-success ful students in various courses, 
proficiency examinations have been constructed to provide for individual 
differences. On the basis of these scores and ACT results, students are 
placed in various courses requiring different levels of ability. Reliable 
criterion measures are most important In the construction of placement exam- 
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inations. CChen/ise the most accurate possible prediction will never 
be realized. The role of Institutional research In determining valid 
predictors for various occupational programs Is a current need, and with 
the development of these programs, the need will be even more acute. 

5. Studies of withdrawing students and students placed on probation 
or excluded. Even though this research has not been as Intensive as It 
should be, studies have been made of students falling In these categories. 
Iraproved counseling can provide Invaluable service by Incorporating the 
results of Institutional research in providing academic and personal counsel- 
ing. 



$. Follow-up studies. The Chicago City College has conducted various 
follow-up studies. Including graduates and non-graduates. The primary 
purpose of these studies has been to evaluate its services as provided by 
the various programs. This Includes not only those students seeking further 
education, but noncontinuing students as well. Did the student's CCC educa- 
tion prepare him adequately for senior college? Did he acquire marketable 
skills? Were skills upgraded In an In-serylce program? After leaving CCC, 
did a CCC education motivate the student to continue his education even 
though not seeking a four-year degree? These are some of the answers sought 
by follow-up studies. In a recent study of ability scores of 1967 CCC grad- 
uates, approximately 40% had scores that would have kept them from being 
accepted by public senior Institutions In the Chicago Area. The CCC feels 
that It has given these students a new opportunity. 

7. Standcirdlsed achievement examinations. Various CCC campuses have 
been utilizing these tests as pre-test and post-test measures of achieve- 
ment. This method has been widely used to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the "basic" program. Research and evaluation can play an Important role 
In determining the merits of various Instruments and In Interpretation of 
the results. 

0. Controlled experimentation. Many descriptive studies have been 
made in the junior college but relatively fevr experiments have been conducted. 
The Office of Research and Evaluation has aided In the design of TV College 
experiments and in analyzing the results for TV College. These studies have 
analyzed methods of teaching, the effects of age on achievement, the use of 
programmed materials and programmed evaluation In relation to learning. 

These experiments have been useful In evaluating the effectiveness of the 
TV program. In the future It Is hoped that similar experimentation will take 
place In regular courses and programs. Similar experimentation Is in progress 
In "Project Success," a program for "disadvantaged" students. 

9. Creation of data files. The CCC Is In the process of utilizing 
the services of data processing In building student and faculty data files. 

The value of the student file In providing information for counseling pur- 
poses, and. In particular, for longitudinal studies, should enhance the 
position of Institutional research. Even though the development of adequate 
files Is a time-consuming project, the Information provided to the Institution 
should make the effort well worthwhile. 
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B Dr. Henry M. Milandar gave the following speech. 

B Institutional Research~"A Non-Statistical Example 

I Most self-studies conducted by junior colleges are generally regarded 

I as institutional research. Such studies may be part and parcel of long 

I range institutional planning or be concerned with issues which have current 

[ application. Researchers openly question the leval of sophistication of 

I some institutional research as it is being conducted in higher education, yet 

[ none speculate on its importance in evaluation of the instructional program. 

[ To disregard a continuing evaluation of the instructional program would be 

foolhardy for any educational institution, for evaluation tells you three 
things: (1) where you have been, (2) where you are now, and (3) possible 

I future directions. 



s 
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Due to time limitations imposed upon each panel member, an attempt will 
be made to cite one example of institutional research which was and is being 
carried on by Junior College District 0^522, Belleville. The example involves 
a developing Aviation Technology- Pilot Training Program. An example of 
"tight research design" it is not, but it is the type of research which 
suggests to the college that the needs of some of its students, the region, 
the state, and the nation are being served. 

Approximately three summers ago, a request by a group of interested 
individuals from the district Indicated the original need for & "course" 
in aviation. College personnel surveyed the community and determined that 
this request was well-founded and that there were a number of potentially 
interested persons x-jilling to enroll in such a "course." Based upon this 
need, a non-credit Aviation Ground School Course was offered as a community 
service for the district. The services of a Federal Aviation Agency quali- 
fied master's degree instructor x^ras secured. Each succeeding summer and 
sometimes in tne regular school year. Evening Division Aviation Ground 
School Courses were offered with enrollments adequate to justify their inclu- 
sion in the school schedule of college courses. 



I 



i 

I 



With each sucoeeding year it appeared that something more in the way 
of an aviation prograTii was required to meet the needs and interests of persons 
in the district. All the major and minor airlines in the United States were 
contacted to determine whether students graduating from a junior college 
aviation program could be placed for employment. An overwhelming response 
indicated that the airlines xjould be prospective employers. It x^as found 
that all the major airlines require tX'7o years of college education, while 
some of the minor airlines require only a high school education. In addition, 
commercial enterprises x^ere contacted to determine their needs. Once again 
responses indicated a need for pilots, for executives, flying sales represen- 
tatives, and the like. 



Based upon the recognised needs of persons in the district, the air- 
lines, and commercial enterprises, and aviation Coordinator was employed 
to develop a tx7o-year Aviation Technology- Pi lot Training Program x^itL the 
aid of an advisory committee. This program was designed for technical educa- 
tion and training of professional pilots which would lead to a Federal Avia- 
tion Agency Private Pilot Certificate, Commercial Pilot Certificate, Flight 
Instructor Certificate, Multi-Engine Rating, and Instrument Rating. An 
Associate of Applied Science Degree would be ax^arded to persons completing 
the program. 
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Prior to making the program operational, however, certain facilities 
anc- equipment had to be secured. Fortunately for the College, an interested 
fixed-base operator offered the use of facilities and certain equipment to 
the college should such a program be established. The offer was accepted 
by the college, and Parks Bi-State Airport and St. Louis Downtown Airpark, 
both incidentally located outside the district, are presently functioning 
as training centers for aviation and related courses. Other required courses 
in the program are offered on the college campus. 

Currently the college is offering the first year of its Aviation 
Techno logy- Pi lot Training Program and looking forward to the inclusion of 
the second year during the next school term. Without question, one of the 
outstanding characteristics of this program is the "felt achievement" of 
the student. For example, the first solo experience carries with it more 
meaning and significance than all the "A's" a person could possibly receive 
on a multitude of paper and pencil tests or term papers. 

Now the question arises, should Institutional research be halted on 
this Aviation Technology Program because it has been made functionally opera- 
tional? The answer to this question is an emphatic "NO". Institutional 
research is the forerunner of effective evaluation, and effective evaluation 
is a continuing means to an end, that end being the best possible in^M: 'ctional 
program which the college is capable of providing for its students. 

Dr. Flmer Kuhn gave the following speech. 

I am going to utilize my time on this panel in the discussion of institu- 
tional research in connection wfth the instructional program, from the 
students services point of view. The student services, or as it has been 
called, student personnel services, are supportive to the instructional pro- 
gram. Improvement of instruction can be based only on an accurate assess- 
ment of the present status, and this is usually handled through student 
services. The information gathered regarding the kinds of students we have, 
the background of the students, the test results of the students, the implica- 
tions through the guidance and counseling programs, as to students* satisfac- 
tions or not meeting needs and also the follow-up of students. It goes with- 
out saying that an instructor can teach a group of students and continue 
teaching without having any information relative to what is going on but it 
appears to be more likely that an instructor would like to have information 
regarding not only his program, but x^hether or not the students are compre- 
hending xjhat he is trying to teach. The evaluation of his own test scores 
and X 7 hat the students think of the course as well as the instructor, is 
also valuable. Having frequent reports available to the instructor, appears 
to be one form of evaluation. Essentially then, the questions asked are 
"Hox^r are ue doing?", "How well are \jq achieving our objectives?", "tlhat 

can be done to correct a situation, if it is needed?" Improvement of instruc- 

tion can be by an accurate assessment of the situation, although it is some- 
times quite difficult to obtain accurate data. 

Some of the more comraon types of studies being carried out are those 
dealing xuith drop-outs, admissions, cancellations, class scheduling and 
follox7ing up of graduates. A study of drop-outs also can use data from 

student's high school records, such as interest, aptitude and test scores, 

previous interests and achievements, environmental statistics such as 
parents occupation, education and income. 




A very necessary type of research which is being performed within Che 
institutional research area is that of projecting enrollments. Factor 
analysis are important in that the present instructional programs must be 
studied to see that it can take care of what is projected and also to justify 
the addition of new programs at the junior college*. Projections should take 
into account, such factors as the influence of the economy of the community, 
the addition of new types of industries that would affect Instruction and 
also changes within the Industrial community that would requite deletions 
and additions within a curriculum. 

The most recent issue of the Junior College Journal has three articles 
that relate to research in junior colleges. The second of these three articles 
called "Gaps and Overlaps Institutional Research" by John E. Roueche indicates 
that institutional research in the community college is a recent phenomenon. 
Except for a few isolated cases, organized research in the community college 
was unknovm prior to 1950. Mr. Roueche continues by saying that institutional 
research study of junior college curriculum have focused attention on institu- 
tional and departmental curricular programs on status studies of curricular 
programs of other institutions. On specific programs for low ability students, 
an<f on feasibility studies to determine the need for new occupationally 
oriented curricular programs. He goes on by stating that the Peterson Report 
which involves the California Junior Colleges, lists the problems in measuring 
the effectiveness of instruction and recommends evaluation by researching 
teaching methods, new methodology, textbooks, library materials, special 
facilities and testing devices to help in the development of guidelines for 
good .teaching. 

At this point, let me make some personal comments regarding the useful- 
nesis of research and the role played by personnel in the student services 
area. It is Inconceivable for me to understand how any good ongoing instruc- 
tional prograva could do without the research and the services that are 
necessary. The instructional staff must be concerned with the characteristics 
of the total student body, the characteristics of special groups, such as the 
very able, the under achiever and the slow learner, the characteristics of 
students in the individual courses within the curriculum and the characteris- 
tics of the individual students themselves who make up the class. 

Dr. Morton Shanberg discussed institutional research from the viewpoint 
of the junior college administrator. He stated that insofar as the instruc- 
tional program was concerned, the Institutional research program served one 
major function, that of providing needed facts for institutional decision 
making. Among the types of evaluation needed. Dr. Shanberg emphasized the 
following: 

1. The evaluation of the college course offering. DdT^they meet 
community needs? 

2. Can students meet their educational objectives? 

3. Evaluation of the effectiveness of new technology. 

4. Evaluation and analysis of new learning theories. 

Analysis of the needs of students versus the needs of society. 



5. 
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Dr. Shanberg raised the question of how an institution can be organized 
to effectively carry out an institutional research program. The first step 
is to employe an institutional research director. He stated it cannot be 
assumed that the director can effectively carry out all of the institutional 
research needed for the programs. New approaches are needed. Computers can 
be used effectively in most programs. Staff members must be shown the need 
for institutional research and be involved in carrying out the analysis of 
the program. Good institutional research will make teachers more effective, 
identify students about to fail, and help identify weakensses in the college 
curriculum. 

In conclusion. Dr. Shanberg stated that the truce of yesterday become 
the myths of today. Our nation cannot affect economic waste. Junior colleges 
must not become static, but must change with society. We must avoid off the 
cuff decisions and make decisions based upon facts. Institutional research 
gives u£ insight on hoigr to meet future needs. 
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I. The Game 
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The game or the institution of concern is the Junior College Education 
or the Junior College. The field can be marked off that is, its layout 
encompasses and can be described as follows: 



i A. Environment 
i B. Instruction 

C. learning - Study 

Together these function to accomplish the Institutional Goal. 

[ II. The Institution - The Specific Junior College 

I 

I The college, the team, is constituted of subgroups as the members or 

I players of the team. They are: 
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Faculty 

Board of Education 

Administration 

Students 

Each has its area of major concern - The Faculty with Instruction, 
the Board and the Administration with the Environment - physical and 
economic, whereas the Students are concerned with the Learning and 
Study. The Students and the Faculty, are in turn subgrouped again 
into organizations. The Faculty Organization is called commonly the 
Faculty Senate, Faculty Association, Faculty Council etc. The sub- 
subgroups concern themselves with the area defined as the Environments. 

III. The Environment 

This is the least x^ell-def ined of the areas of our layout. Beyond the 
physical facility this requires definition and may be appropriately 
equated with the chain and its gang - that is so familiar to the foot- 
ball fans. It is within this area that the Faculty Organization finds 
its role - essentially enabling the psychological being, that is the 
j.nstructor, to function as a maximally effective instructional instru- 
ment. Salary, office space, leadership, for example are parameters with 
which the Organization must deal. Thus the role of the Organization is 
variegated and subject to constant change - dynamic and eclectic in 
nature - defying definition for other than that of the specific institu- 
tion at some specific period of time. 

IV. Definition- Nomenc lat ure of 

Since the role which the organizations are designed to assume is sub- 
ject to constant flux, these organizations at their outset period are 
given various names appropriate to the dictum - for example: 

Faculty Organization - Local or with State and/or 

National Affiliation 

Faculty Senate 
Faculty Council 
Unions - AFT 

The species of an organization is unique and is a function of the 
institution in xfhich it operates. 

V. Panel 

To discuss the Role of The Faculty Organization we have represented 
on this panel: 

The Faculty - Mrs. Retha Mason 
The Administration - Mr. Fachucki 
The Board - Mr. Golden 

Faculty Organization - Mr. Clifton J. Woods 

VI. The Presentations 



A. The presentation by the faculty member of the panel 
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B. 



C. 



The presentation by the Administration 

The presentation by the board member of the panel 

TH2 ROLE OF THE FACULTO SENATE 
Chester Pachucki 



I Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I. 

I 

I May I say first that 1 deem it an honor to have been invited to partic- 

[ ipate in this conference as a panelist and a particular privilege to have 

[ been invited to address this session^; Considering recent developments in 

f education generally, the so*called "mood" of teacher militancy, and certain 

I observable trends in the junior college movement, I can think of no single 

issue more important or more challenging to us than the one to which we 
address ourselves here today. 



Please accept my apologies for deviating somewhat from the announced 
topic, "The Role of the Faculty Senate", to a discussion of "Faculty 
Pa..ticipation", with a focus on the Southeast Campus, Cb,icago City College. 
1 do so at the request of Dr. Robert Darnes. 



My remarks will consist of a discussion of the following items: 



A. Some relevant facts providing the necessary context within which 
one might better understand faculty participation as it exists at the 
Southeast Campus of Chicago City College. 



B. A policy statement officially describing those mechanisms ol: 
faculty participation at our campus, most appropriate for presentation here, 
within the time limits prescribed. 



C. A comment as to how they were instituted, and finally 



D. Some theoretical considerations of the general question of faculty 
participation. 



First then the context, what the systems theorists refer to as 
"environmental factors". 



1. The Southeast Campus is one of eight campuses constituting the ^ 
multi-campus Chicago City College system. Obviously, the problems normal 
to the internal functioning of an organization are compounded by the problems 
associated with inter - campus , center-branch relationships in a huge college 
of some 37,000 students. 



2. The system is new, in the very real sense of having been divested 
from the common school system only about a year ago. One must appreciate 
the problems attendant to birth and the achievement of independence. 



3. The system must also learn to cope with, and adjust to a new organ 
recently incorporated into the body academic - the union, with all of the 
issues posed by this development. 
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4. Chicago City College also has an All-City Faculty Council, basi- 
cally advisory to the Chancellor, which functions in such areas as curriculum, 
educational policy, and physical facilities, among others. 



5. Hie Southeast Campus has a faculty consisting of some 120 members, 
in terms of full time equivalents, all of whom are members of the Local 
Faculty Council. 



of faculty participation x^hich are, we think, unique to our campus operation, 
as they appear officially in institutional documents. Very briefly, the 
Administrative Advisory Council is a body advisory to the dean composed of 
faculty members and administrators with general jurisdiction over local 
affairs. It is the highest campus body to which an issue can be appealed. 

The Budget Committee, composed of faculty members and administrators, advises 
the dean as to the allocation of local funds in terms of needs of the academic 
departments. (Local funds are comprised of all fees assessed the student 
at the time of registration. These funds remain at the local campuses - we 

aluation Committee, composed of faculty members and 
ises the dean as to the allocation of teaching divisions 
reviews departmental course offerings in terras of local 
ves. To avoid any misconceptions may I state clearly 
cribed here are formally Advisory in nature. 

►f mention, it seems to me, that these committees were 
.y by administrative invitation, ... .not the products of 
these organisations, both in their inception and current 
in our opinion, a rational approach and constructive 
5ting problems of common concern in the operation of a 
icational institution. 

to turn now to some considerations, general and theoretical, 
ae to be fundamental issues underlying the concept - faculty 
iriously the term Faculty Participation is subject to a 
itations and connotations including such things as Informal 
3 types of Faculty Senates, etc. Essentially, however, 

5 about is faculty power or authority; the power or author- 
plement binding decisions as to institutional policy. 
Ltionally, institutional policy formulation and implementa- 
function and prerogative of administration and that 
y participation could mean faculty assumption of these 
theoretically possible that under such circumstances the 
replaced the administration and v?e might be discussing 
nistrative Participation”. Realistically, we are, in 
he governance or government of our educational institutions, 
discussion we enter the province of the political theorist 
ust examine certain of his concepts relevant to our dis- 
elected three: democracy, authority, and responsibility. 

1 societal perspective one might quite accurately describe 
ubllc education in the United States in the following 



1 have distributed to you materials describing each of the main organs 











Boards of Education, selected ultimately in some manner by the public 
and thereby legitimately democratic, are entrusted with authority, of which, 
some is delegated to administrators, who along with their boards are respon- 
sible and accountable for policy cO those who have selected them. Within 
this conventional framework faculty demands for decision making power require 
that authority be granted without the concomitant responsibility, as that 
term is generally understood. The very real question presents itself a3 to 
the nature of faculty responsibility were the faculty to be entrusted with 
authority. It is not difficult to provide a rationale for faculty participa- 
tion or authority. It is justifiable on the grounds of professional competence 
expertise, on the psychological premise that good teaching might better be 
assured were teachers involved in determining and identified with, the policies 
so directly affecting then; and on the basis of self interest, equity demand- 
ing that those affected by policy be a party to its determination. 

On the other hand, I recall reading and interesting conclusion in an 
article in the Junior College Journal citing research findings to the effect 
that decisions or policy implementation were none the better when faculty 
did participate. 

In the final analysis faculty participation will become faculty authority 
x^hen and if those presently in command, namely the boards of education and 
the public, are persuaded, in one way or another, to relinquish or delegate 
to the faculty that which they now control. Thank you. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

The characteristic feature of the Organizational structure at Southeast 
is the significant contribution of the faculty in policy making. Along wiuh 
the usual administrative "line-staff" and typical faculty committees -- Rank, 
Faculty Council, etc. — this campus has incorporated uniquely, several in- 
novations that X7ill assure constructive faculty participation. Of particular 
significance is the role of the advisory-consultative function of the Adminis- 
trative Advisory Council, Program Evaluation Committee, and Budget Committee 
(Local Funds). 

Administrative Advisory Council 

The Administrative Advisory Council of the Southeast Campus, Chicago 
City College, will consist of five members: The Dean of the Campus, xjho 

X 7 ill act as chairman, t\io faculty members chosen by the local faculty council, 
and two members appointed by the local administration. All members will serve 
for one year. 
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As indicated by its title, the purpose of the Council will be to assist 
the dean in an advisory (consultative) capacity with regard to overall campus 
administration. The council will also provide an institutionalized means 
whereby the faculty and administration jointly will be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to discuss and resolve common problems. 

The Council will meet at a ’'^gularly prescribed time, and meetings 
will be open to the entire faculty. Any member of the council will have the 
privilege of placing items on the agenda. 

Council business including resolutions, pertinent discussion, agenda, 
etc., will be communicated to the faculty after each meeting (whenever possible) 
in the "Newsletter," the official publication of the Council. This Newsletter 
will be prepared by members of the council who will serve as Acting Secretaries 
on a rotating basis. 

At his discretion, the Dean shall submit to the Administrative Advisory 
Council for consultation, deliberation, and recommendation all those issues-- 
legal, professional, and otherwise -- which devolve upon the dean by virtue 
of his office, and all those decisions to which the dean shall be a party 
by virtue of his position. The Administrative Advisory Council will be the 
highest appellate body of the Southeast Campus to which an issue may be 
submitted for resolution in those areas over which the dean has jurisdiction. 

Decisions of any group, committee, council, etc. advisory to the dean, 
may be submitted for discussion to the Administrative Advisory Council either 
by the dean or a council member. 

jProgram Evaluation Committee 

This committee consists of five members: three selected from the 

faculty and two from the administration. Two faculty members are elected 
by the faculty to this committee and the third member is appointed by the 
administration. The Dean of Instruction serves as chairman of the committee. 

The duty of the committee is to advise the Dean of the Campus on the follow- 
ing: 

1. Allocation of teaching divisions to individual departments, 

2. Review of class schedules in relation to the curricular offerings 
of the college, ability of the students, and their needs. 

3. Review of class offerings and recommendations for changes while 
registration is in progress. 

Budget Committee 

The Budget Committee is to advise the Dean of the Campus on the allo- 
cation of local funds among the departments, and to aid in the preparation 
of the annual board budget as it pertains to "special accounts". 

The Budget Committee consists of three members: two from the faculty 

and one from the administration. The local faculty council nominates three 
faculty members other than department chairmen as candidates to this commit- 
tee, of which two are selected by the administration. !flie Dean of Instruction 
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serves as the ctialrman of the committee. The term of appointment for repre- 
sentatives of the faculty on this committee is two years. 

The operation of the co'^imittee is as follows: 

!• For local fund allocations an open meeting is held to which all 
faculty are invited to present evidence. The Budget Committee hears depart- 
mental budget requests and allocates available local funds, subject to the 
Dean's approval. The criteria for designation of priority in granting 
budget requests is the concurrence of the particular item or service request- 
ed by the department with the general objectives and needs of the college. 

2. The chairmen of the departments are requested to list their needs 
as to supplies, equipment, and travel for the coming calendar year. The 
committee collates and reviews their requisitions prior to submission of said 
requests to the Dean. 

Faculty Rank Committee 

The Faculty Rank Committee is convened yearly for the purpose of making 
recommendations for promotion in rank of faculty members. It has been com- 
posed of six members elected by the Faculty Council, though the Dean of the 
Campus, at his discretion, can limit the Faculty Council to providing three 
of the members of the committee, and can appoint three members himself. At 
the invitation of the committee the Dean may sit as a deliberating or silent 
member of the committee. 

Recommendations are made on the basis of published criteria supplied to 
the committee. In their deliberations the committee has access to personnel 
records and recommendations submitted by individual faculty members and 
department chairmen, as well as their own knowledge of their colleagues. 

The committee recommends to the Dean who in turn recor^nnends to the 
Chancellor. The Chancellor presents his recommendations to the Board. 



THE ROLE OF THE FACULTY SENATE 
IN COIMNITY COLLEGE ORGANIZATION 

Retha J. Mason 

While junior colleges are dedicated to the communication of knoi^ledge, 
public service, and research, the major emphasis of the function of the 
junior college is on the first ttr/o. 

I^at role can the faculty senate play in achieving the goals of the 
institution? 



What role should the faculty senate play? 

Committee T of the AAUP in a report to the Association ennunciated the 
folloi7ing principles for faculty participation in governance: (AAUP 51-1965) 



1. There ought to be a close understanding between the faculty and 
the board of trustees and to this end agencies other than the president are 
required for joint conference between the tX70 bodies. 
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2 . Hie general faculty should participate with the trustees in the 
nomination of a president, and the faculty of a school or division should 
have a voice in selecting the dean who presides over that school. 



3. Administrative officers should have the advice of representative 
faculty committees in matters of educational policy, and specifically in 
matters of teaching appointments, promotions, and dismissals, and in making 
budgets. 

4. The faculty of the university at large or its authorized representa- 
tives, and the faculty of each college in the university should have ultimate 
legislative pox^er over education?! policies x^ithin the furlsdictlon of that 
faculty, and should control its own organization and its committees. 

5. The departments of instruction, hox;ever organized, should be consulta- 
tive bodies and should eKercise what is in effect a collective authority over 
teaching and research under their jurisdiction. 

Additional comment in the report: "The one thought I would like to 

emphasize is the urgent and critical need for a universally recognized 
partnership by all organizations and individuals Involved in higher education. 
For AAUP this means at its grass roots a general axjareness and understanding 
of the problems of higher education, and a x^illlngness to assume some respon- 
sibility for the solution of these problems and a high degree of cooperation 
x^ith administration." 



The American Association of Higher Education has published a paperback 
Faculty Participation in Academic Governance (1967) x^hich identifies five 
levels of relationships between faculties and administrative bodies which 
have been observed in studies made of a variety of institutions incljdlng 
tx^elve junior colleges. 

1. Administrative Dominance 

2. Administrative Primacy 

3. Shared Authority 

4. Faculty Primacy 

5. Faculty Dominance 



They believe the ideal goal is shared authority. 



The final proving ground of good administration or good organization 
is in the classroom. The crucial element here is the teacher and hta belief 
that his role is a critical one. He has a vested Interest. The nature of 
his xjork depends on his attitudes. He must have a way of communicating his 
ideas to where It counts, and he must feel it really counts. If he can't 
he will los3 interest and find other outlets for personal satisfaction. 

Ilhatever system of organization is used, it must recognize the importance 
of the role of the faculty member and provide him with a status of dignity 
and consideration. Hillett in "The Academic Community" suggests that the I 

faculty member resents any suggestion that his relation with a dean, a vice | 

president for academic affairs, or a president involves supervisory authority | 











of any kind. He further suggests that this kind of relationship will not 
be long tolerated in any college of intellectual quality. 

The key to faculty government is this: it has to be patently clear 

that the teacher can see his thinking reflected in the deliberations of the 
senate or council (whatever it is called) and in the response from the 
administration. It is of paramount importance that faculty members, however 
organized into departments, escercise full control over the curriculum and 
courses in their purview of their department. The senate acts on matters 
that affect faculties from more than one department and those which affect 
the x7hole school. The senate should be authorized to consider any subject 
pertaining to the Interest of the junior college as a whole. There has to 
be a partnership between faculty and administration. As suggested by the 
Task Force in the AAHE paperback on faculty governance mentioned above, 
the ideal to strive for is ^3, Shared Authority. 

i'Then the faculty begins to feel that administration is forcing its 
ideas on them, it freezes into a power block. IJhen the administration feels 
that the faculty is forcing its ideas on them, they freeze Into a power block. 
Tlie Board likewise can be frozen into a power block. Corson refers to differ- 
ing concerns with higher education: ie., faculty, board members, and adminis- 

trators are each concerned v?ith different aspects of the organization of the 
junior college. Sometimes administrators try to skirt this problem by 
"loading" faculty committees x^ith persons who will represent the administrative 
policy or use other methods of getting around faculty opinion. The result 
is a junior college illness. The students, unfortunately, are caught in 
betx7sen these blocks of pox-jer. 

T'lhether you believe in unions or not, the strongest unions are built 
out of tensions betx^een faculty and adminlstrvatlon and the board. The union 
Is an external organization and by definition, has its mm goals. Walter 
Reuther's goals and his union’s goals ultimately are for continuous recog- 
nizable gains for his union. These goals, by definition, are in opposition 
to the administration. Some people think that the reason why teachers' 
unions were able to sustain a strike Is because the teachers felt that they 
did not have an effective voice through the internal organization, the faculty 
government . 

If administrators and boards do not wish to deal with the pressures that 
can be exerted by an external organization, they x*7ill help the internal 
organization to have a strong voice in the governance of their institutions. 

I do not believe that teachers really want unionism in the junior colleges 
if problems can be solved without them. 

I am not suggesting a specific organizational chart or formula. I am 
suggesting that V7hat is needed is genuine shared authority- -a partner ship-- 
in X7hlch each of the questions raised are studied in terms of the dynamics 
of each institution's operation. That in this partnership, the faculty is 
made to feel that its voice really counts--each Individual faculty member 
must have a proprietary Interest In the goal of his Institution. If this is 
a reality, the problem of faculty apathy should disappear. 

The concluding sentence from the book. Faculty Participation In Academic 
Governance . deserves quoting here. This excellent little book should be 
purchased In quantity by every board in the state and distributed to every 
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member of their staff. They say: "The pattern of campus governance that 

prevails in the future will be determined by the measures taken by govern- 
ing boards and administrators to deal with faculty aspirations now." 

Ultimately, the success or failure of the partnership between adminis- 
tration, faculty, and boards will depend on the good faith in which they 
deal and the amount of faith, trust, and respect they bear for each other. 
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THE ROLE OF THE FACULTY SENATE 
Seymour P. Golden 

One of the most important duties of the Junior College Board is to pro- 
vide the most qualified faculty obtainable. Only by so doing can the major 
purpose for which the college has been organized be fulfilled. 

In order to keep the faculty interested, enthusiastic and effective, 
we must know what they are thinking about academic matters. The lines of 
communication must be kept open. This, briefly, is the role of the Faculty 
Senate . 



At Black Hawk, the Faculty Senate is one of our more important committees. 
There are approximately fifteen or sixteen members, each representing an 
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academic department o£ the college. The officers elected by the Senate are 
a chairman, a vice-chairman and a secretary. 

The stated purpose of the group Is to: 

1. Provide the President of Black Hawk College with a representative 
teaching faculty body that can assist him in any matter affecting the welfare 
of the college. 

2. Provide the administration with a democratic means of ascertaining 
the problems, convictions, and suggestions of the teaching faculty. 

3. Promote communication and mutual understanding within the teaching 
faculty and with other groups having to do with the welfare and growth of 
the college. 

Regular meetings are held each month. Special meetings may be called 
at the request of the chairman. 

As indicated, the Senate is related to the Administration. The Adminis- 
tration is in turn charged with furnishing to the Board guidelines and 
recommendations for policy decisions. 

Our Faculty Senate is presently discussing several important subjects. 
Many of these are handled by sub -committees who meet with our Vice-President 
for Academic Affairs. Among the areas being covered are: 

1 . Tenure 

A several page draft of a proposed tenure policy has been prepared 
for discussion. 

2. School Calendar 

A revision to the school calendar was recently adopted on recommen- 
dation of the Administration. 

3. Sabbatical leave 

A several page draft of a proposed policy in this area has also been 
prepared for discussion. 

4 . Parking 

Parking has been a problem for o ir main campus operating in six 
buildings located in four different cities. 

5. Academic Rank 

A proposed rank and promotion policy has also been reduced to writing 
for the purposes of discussion. 

6. Salary and Fringe Benefits 

Salary and fringe benefits are being discussed so that ideas may be 
communicated to a continuing Board committee responsible for this important 
area. The subject of summer school pay is being included. 

7. Space and Equipment 

Space and equipment requirements are being studied for our present 
cramped quarters at several locations on two campuses as well as for our new 
main campus nov7 under construction. 
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As can be readily seen, the Faculty Senate at Black Hawk College is 
deeply involved in providing ideas and suggestions which serve as background 
information for the Administration in forvjarding studied and workable recom- 
mendations to the Board for its action in matters relating to the faculty. 
Most of this is presented to the Board in informative, written reports which 
are mailed to members prior to board meetings. Final decision and policy 
making is left with the Board to whom the voters have entrusted this respon- 
sibility. 



SUMMARY 



Adelaide Childs 



Mr. Woods introduced the members of the panel. In his introduction to 
the topic, "The Role of the Faculty Senate," he stated that in education 
there are three fields of interest: (1) environment, (2) instruction, and 

(3) learning and study. Environment is the field of interest of the board 
and the administration; instruction is the field of the faculty, and learn- 
ing and study that of the student. A senate’s interest is the personal 
environment of the faculty member so that he can function well. Names vary, 
faculty council, faculty senate, union, etc. 



Mrs. Mason, the first member of the panel to speak, stressed the need 
of having a closer relationship between faculty and administration - a 
genine shared authority - a partnership. "The faculty should be made to 
feel that its voice really counts--each faculty member must have a proprietary 
interest in the goals of his institution." She concluded by saying, "Ultimte- 
ly, the success or failure of the partnership between administration, faculty, 
and board will depend on the good faith in which they deal and the amount 
of faith, trust, and respect they bear for each other." 



Mr. Pachucki, the second speaker, said that he, at the request of Dr. 
Robert Darnes, would talk about "Faculty Participation: rather than "The 
Role of the Faculty Senate." He handed to audience members a data sheet 
on the committee organi 2 sational structure at Chicago Southeast Campus. He 
emphasized the fact that decisions of any group, committee, council, ®tc. 
are advisory in nature; that committees X7ere originally formed by adminis- 
trative invitation and were not products of discord or crises. They repre- 
sent, he said, "a rational approach and a constructive attitude toward meet- 
ing problems of common concern in the operation of a forward looking institu- 
tion." 



Mr. Pachucki observed that "faculty participation" might mean such a 
thing as informal discussion, but that essentially it means "faculty poc^er 
or authority; the power or authority to make and to implement higher decisions 
as to institutional policy"; and he questioned the nature of faculty respon- 
sibility were faculty to be entrusted with authority such as boards and 
administration have. He concluded that "in the final analysis, faculty 
participation will become faculty authority when and if those presently in 
command, namely boards of education and the public, are persuaded, in one 
way or another, to relinquish or delegate to the faculty that which they now 
control." 
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Question: IiTho should be members of Faculty Association^ 

Answer: ^&:s. Mason *• feels that to have administration and faculty 

members meeting together would be confusing the issue. 

Mr. Pachuckl » feels it would be difficult to have all groups 
meet together. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wood said "It is a management tenet that all individ- 
uals have various roles. It is up to each individual to make his role work." 



Role of the Junior College in Adult Education Seminar Session 
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Carl Sandburg College 
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College 



ROLE OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN ADULT EDUCATION 
Mrs. Vera C. Laughlin 

Dr. Robinson addressed the group as fellow workers in Adult Education. 
Following is a summary of his address: 

Adult Education is a new development and consequently is not in the 
straight jacket of the disciplines. Ue can experiment, look at results and, 
if necessary, back up and try again. The path to wisdom is easy to express. 

It is err, and err, and err; but less, and less, and less. 

The junior college is a senior citizen in education, but an adolescent 
in higher education in Illinois. The first junior college in Illinois open- 
ed at Joliet in 1902. By 1960 the junior college movement had caught fire 
and with increasing public interest and support it has mushroomed in Illinois. 

The recent addition of the junior college into the higher educational 
system provokes concern. How should the junior college fit into the vocational, 
technical, and adult education structures of local communities? The concept 
of adult education is not new. Socrates and the bards and troubadors of the 
middle ages served the cause of adult education. However, through recent 
centuries, education was for the young. When young people graduated, they 
stayed graduated. They had finished their education. Man's ability to 
learn was believed to diminish after his 21st birthday. 
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But in the 1950 *s we found ourselves engulfed in a great upheaval as 
momentous as the Industrial Revolution. We did not call this a revolution 
but rather an explosion, or a cluster of explosions. We have the population 
explosion, the knowledge explosion, behavioral explosion, cultural explosion, 
communication explosion, and more. The knowledge explosion is our concern 
today. In all fields of endeavor man realizes the necessity of keeping 
abreast of new knowledge. "Knowledge does not keep any better than fish," 
according to the late Paul McGee. Thomas D. Bailey, Florida State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, calls this "an age in which people will not 
live their lives in the world into which they were born, nor will they die 
in the world in which they matured!" 

Adult education is sought by older people in order to keep abreast of 
knowledge, to perform their current jobs or careers more skillfully, to be 
ready for better jobs, to meet social responsibilities and to pursue in- 
tellectual and cultural interests. In general, two principal patterns are 
being followed: 

1, provisions for adults to complete requirements for conventional 
degree 

2. development of non-credit courses designed to help citizens acquire 
new knowledge 

This is the big challenge for junior colleges. 



In Illinois the junior colleges have a mandate to devote not less than 
15% of its state support for operation of vocational, technical, and adult 
education. In carrying out this mandate, will the junior colleges encroach 
upon other institutions, or will they cooperzte in the overall task which 
confronts us all? The Dimensional Chart suggests appropriate program 
balance on the operational level. Our concern is, "How should the junior 
college adult education program relate to other educational institutions 
and related agencies in the community and in the state?" There should be 
no room for jealousy. There is more work than all can do even operating at 
the top of our efficiency and using all resources. We must work in harmony. 
The University of Illinois recognizes this concern and does not conduct 
programs that can be performed by other agencies within the community. The 
junior college should focus its services on unmet needs in the community 
that are concurrent with its goal. The college cannot and should not attempt 
to meet all needs. It should recognize other organizations that can meet 
certain needs and encourage them so there can be cooperation. 



o 
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Establishment and utilization of lay-citizen advisory committees should 
be used to assist in planning programs for adults and other part-time students 
in junior colleges. What will comprise these programs'^ Some programs will 
probably be common to most of the colleges. These will include elementary 
and intermediate courses in business, English, public speaking, agriculture, 
home economics, etc. Other schools, assuming they are alert and civic 
minded, xjill offer such courses as community planning, human relations, 
psychology of group work, and conservation. As the communities differ, so 
will the offerings. 



One problem faced in the discussion of junior colleges in the field of 
education is the confusion in communication because of definition of terms. 
I am submitting some definitions for our use in this Seminar. 
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Basic Adult Education is that phase of the educational process that 
tries to assist adults whose educational and social achievements have 
been comparatively low to become functionally literate* 

Adult Education is a broad term encompassing various educational 
programs which encourage and provide opportunities for adults to 
extend their mental and informational achievements after their 
formal schooling has been terminated. 

Continuing Education is a phase of the total educational process 
through which an individual keeps abreast of new knowledge and 
developments as well as the updating of old knowledge and theories. 

University Extension is (1) the education of adults on the college 
level— undergraduate and graduate, credit or noncradlt; and/or (2) 
education on any levels which demand that kind of expertise which may 
be found among the faculty of a comprehensive university. 
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Community Services comprise a variety of programs and activities 
directed toward Improvement of a community, with the major recipient 
being the community. 

Referring to the Dimension Chart, one is reminded that appropriate 
situations must be made from the major areas listed. A survey of the 
community needs should reveal the neglected areas and an attempt should be 
made to find the best possible solution to satisfying these needs. Programs 
needed are often difficult to develop, staff and conduct, and will require 
skill. Ingenuity and patience. Manual and mental skills are not too difficult 
to develop, but changing opinions and attitudes come slow* 

The adult education phase of the college's overall program should not 
be expected to support itself. Adults should not be expected to pay high 
tuition. The program should not be expected to produce earnings exceeding 
50% of its total budget; less is preferable. At the same time, the faculty 
should not be required to subsidize the program through acceptance of meager 
stipends. The programs offered should not be confined to credit work. Some 
of the newest and highest level work conducted by the University of Illinois 
Division of Extension is non-credit. 
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The junior colleges should be aware of possible pitfalls or "booby traps" 
in administering adult and continuing education programs. 

1. Attempting to satisfy all of your district's many and varied needs 
solely with your own resources. 




2. Developing conflicts with the administrators of prevailing adult, 
continuing education, and university extension programs. 

3. Placing disproportionate emphasis on credit classes because they 
are "respectable*" 

4. Concentrating resources on programs solely because they have been 
tried by other institutions and have been proven successful in their localities 
and for their purposes. 

I 

I 
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5. Refraining from grappling with the significant and complex needs 
of the inner city--or even the inner district--because they are nebulous 
and tough. 

6. Attempting to proceed on the basis of experience acquired by other 
institutions. 

7. Overlooking the fact that the majority if noi all of the State's 
universities --pub lie and prlvate--are interested in education for all, and 
will be pleased to work with you by complementing and supplementing your 
efforts to the limits of their available resources. 

«5l/ 



We have a big problem to assist the neglected area of our citizenship. 
Hiese people are discouraged and we have but a few years to correct some 
of their attitudes and supply their needs. Leadership and innovation are 
needed, and the junior colleges can be instrumental in providing them. 

Thomas Kennelly of the American School, defines leadership as being 
that quality which comprises '*Risk- plus Initiative- plus Ambition- plus 
a spark of divine Madness.^' 

Do we, who propose to lead, and provide opportunity to adults in their 
pursuit of learning, meet Mr. Kennelly* s standard of leadership? 

Dr. Masters called upon Mr. Lichty for his reaction. Following is a 
summary of his statement: 

"It is a pleasure to react to something we can wholeheartedly agree 
with, and I do that. 

My experience in junior colleges began in 1935. A junior college has 
been defined as an institution offering not more than two years of strictly 
collegiate education. I feel I have worked in higher education. It does 
not have to be separated from the high school to be higher education. Much 
of adult education is not thought of as being higher education. 

In 1958 the Association of Junior Colleges met in Grand Rapids, Michigan 
At this time it was said that Michigan had the first public junior college. 

It is true that one was established in Michigan in 1896, and it lasted two 
years. In the spring of 1901 a junior college was authorized to be establish 
ed at Joliet, Illinois. Classes were begun in September, 1501. In 1551 
Joliet Junior College celebrated its 50th birthday. 



Dr. Robinson gave us much food for thought. He gave us reasons as to 
why junior colleges must be interested in adult education. The junior 
college has shown much growth and development in the last few years with 
emphasis on vocational and adult education. We are in a strategic position 
to have a place in these developments. It will require the cooperative 
effort of all agencies and educational institutions. At the same time, I 
caution you that we must not try to do everything. 



In 1951, Medsker said, "We claim a lot for junior colleges. Let's 
prove it." We claim we can do a lot for adult education, let's prove it, 
but let us not spread ourselves too thinly so that we cannot do a good job." 
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Mr. I7alker, the second reactor, indicated that he wanted to react to 
only a small portion of Dr. Robinson's address- a portion so important to 
all Americans at this time. This is the junior college’s role in dealing 
xirith the problem of American cities. Following is a summary of his state 
ment : 



”We must begin to deal effectively with the problems as x-ye study anc 
look for causes of the urban rebellions of the past summer. We miss the 
mark if we allow the community colleges to look the other way. If we want 
to be helping agents, X 7 e must be sure of our motives. We may want to help 
the poor and we may want to change the power chain so they can help them- 
selves. These are very different. The first is the aristocratic assumption 
that we must care for those in need, ^noblesse oblige.' The second represents 
the democratic, Judeo-Christian idealism and brings every person to his 
highest, fullest development. We must reassure ourselves that our adult 
programs are re-creative, not ameliorative. We can provide a change in our 
society and adult needs are Immediate and critical. 

The junior college is not only an institution for an academic program, 
but also an institution to take care of community needs. We need to reclaim 
adults in our urban areas. These needs are at two levels; 1) need arising 
from lack of funds, 2) need arising from inadequacy of previous training. 
Understanding massive urban needs is a priority in the work of our junior 
colleges." 

Dr. Masters thanked the reactors and asked for questions or remarks 
from the audience. 

Question. We are aware of explosive needs in our communities. Should 
we duplicate services since X'^e have resources for doing the 
job that xftight serve in a better and different way? Can we 
not cooperate but still seemingly duplicate progravfts? 
teach the same course at Northwestern, University of Illinois 
Extension, and a junior college. It this duplication of 
effort’ 



Ansx' 7 er by Mr. Robinson: This comes back to a matter of definition. I 

doubt if there is a duplication. Descriptions that are 
apparently the same do not necessarily mean dup^lication. 

The same course offered for different people at different 
times does not imply duplication of effort. 

'"uestion: In the continuing education program of our junior colleges, 

the retraining of skills is not receiving same recognition 
as the academic program. Will the universities train or 
recognize persons for teaching these skills? Are we locked 
into a system that does not provide a place for non-degree 
faculty? 

Answer by ^ir. Robinson: Universities will probably cooperate. Vocation- 

al people must fight for these programs end should get suppor 

in the community. 



Answer by Mr* Walker: The faculty in such instances were not properly 

orientated in junior college concepts. He believes there 
are colleges x^here this is not true and qualified non-degree 
people are used. 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT ON THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CAMPUS 
Donald F. Mortvedt, Recorder 

In general, the panel discussed the major functions of the student 
senate on their respective campuses. This entailed a description of how the 
elections actually take place, the purpose of having a student senate, the 
"ideal role" and "real role'* of a student senate and how it relates to learn- 
ing and the enhancement of student citizenships, and the identification of 
problems related to student governments. 

Several problems were as follows; 

1. Lack of interest and general apathy toward student involvement in 
college government. 

2. Confusion of student leaders pertaining to the placement of authority 
and responsibility, 

3. Determining and interpreting the wishes and concerns of the Suudent 
body on an issue. 

4. Inadequately financed student governments. 

5. I'lhat determines the fine line between administrative authority and 
student power’ 

MQSt junior college student governing bodies have in the past and pres- 
ently are involved in activities, such as, preparing rules for accepted 
student dress and conduct, furnishing and decorating the student centers. 
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planning social activities, and working in concert v/ith the school adminis- 
tration on policies affecting student life* The fact that the president of 
the student senate, at several colleges, serves on all major college com- 
mittees including faculty, administration, and board representatives in- 
dicates a perceived trend toward more concern for student desires and 
opinions in creating a student centered institution. 

Questions from the floor generally appertained to the specifics of 
"How do you do this? or that?" variety, i.e. "How do you arrange a time to 
meet that is convenient for all?" "Should the president, and perhaps other 
officers, receive a stipend or scholarships or credit for carrying out the 
responsibilities of the office’" "How do you revise a constitution?" "How 
many evening students become more involved in student government?* , etc. 

The consensus was that the channels of communication must be kept wide 
open between faculty, administration, and student body if satisfactory 
solutions to common problems are to be found! 



Uniform Accounting Manual .... Seminar Session 

Chairman Charles Zipprodt 



Board Member, Parkland College 



Panel 

Robert T. Dale 

Dean of Business Management, 
Triton College 



Hotter d D. Sims 

Dean of Business Services, 
Maubonsee Community College 



Robert Edison 

Controller, Sauk Valley College 



Recorder 



Bursar, Danville Junior College 



John Bet tag, Jr. 
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The Uniform Accounting Manual Panel devoted much of its time to the 
discussion of the proposed Uniform Accounting lianual in general and the 
Chart of Accounts portion thereof in particular. It X7as the consensus of 
those in attendance that the Chart of Accounts be f inallsec at the earliest 
possible date in order that any junior college that wished could use it as 
a guide in accounting during the 1550-69 fiscal year. 



ERIC 



A second area oi concentration was the discussion of accrual account-^ 
ing. The panel reported on the work of the Uniform Accounting Manual Commit- 
tee on this topic to the effect that each junior college will be esipected 
to use accrual accounting. In this context accrual accounting means thau 
expenditures are to be recorded when they have been reduced to a legal ^or 
contractual right or obligation. Such an entry would be made at the time 
an invoice for payment is received in the business office. 



Although recommended, it is not expected that each college would be 
expected to encuorber funds when a purchase order is Issued. Further, accrual 
accounting is intended to mean that major receipts such as district taxes, 
state apportionment and federal grants shall be recorded when they have been 
reduced to an obligation for a second party to pay. 













Unit Cost Study 



Seminar Session 



Chairman 



Ken Smith 



Board Member, Kishuaukee College 



Panel 

Wayne Stumph 



Ihillip Luhmann 
Assistant to Vice Chancellor, 
Chicago City College 



Dean of Business Affairs, 
Belleville Junior College 



Joseph Ondrus 

Business llanager, Morton Junior College 



Recorder 



Leon H. Ferley 



Business Manager, Illinois Central College 



UNIT COST STUDY 



Leon H. Per ley. Recorder 



Mr. Stumph opened the meeting with a brief historical introduction of 
the Unit Cost Study Movement. He reviewed the purposes of the cost study 
as: 

1. To evaluate and refine the basis for state support to public junior 
colleges. Recogniz5.ng that each junior college is striving to meet the needs 
of the community that it serves as these needs are perceived by the local 
authorities and that such needs will vary leading to differences in curric- 
ulum and hence costs, an instrument to assess such differences in funding 
requirements is highly desirable. 

2. For improved internal management as an aid to local planning and 
evaluation of alternatives in light of factual limitations of resources. 

3. To assess, if possible, the comparative costs and benefits attached 
to function, curriculum, discipline and course as an aid to state -wide plan- 
ning. 

Mr. Stumph stated that it is necessary to demonstrate to the legisla- 
ture our needs as community colleges. Several points were developed by Mr. 
Stumph in relating the value of accurate unit cost data. Among these were: 

1. It presents information regarding the cost of a net-7 program to 
provide for better decision-making. 

2. It can provide the basis for determining how good the current 
$11,50 per semester hour is. 

3. It can provide a basis for demonstrating the need for more dollars 
in vocational- technical programs. 

4. It can provide a basis for determining how much more is needed for 
vocational- technical than for other programs. 
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Ur. Luhmann briefly preseniied how the Chicago City College collected 
data for budgets and unit costs. Chicago combines data needed for budget 
preparation with that needed for unit costs analysis In an attempt to avoid 
duplication of efforts and provide a more efficient method of data collec- 
tion. The deans of the various colleges maintain the responsibility of 
allocating time and classifying courses in proper categories. 



Question: IJhat happens If summer school spans two fiscal years? 

Answer: Charge costs to prior fiscal year. 



Question: Do you recommend spreading overhead dollar for dollar or 

by credit hour? 



Answer: I prefer Indirect allocation on a basis of credit hour. 

Question: Does the cost study cover private institutions? 



Answer: No. 



Question: Will there be a compilation available to be used as gulde< 

lines for individual junior college districts’ 



Answer : 



Yes. it can be a real tool for administrators. 



Question: 



Do you think we will get a change on Page 4 of the Unit 
Cost Study Manual? (This question refers to Item F - 
Administration on Page 4 of Unit Cost Study Manual and 
Impinges upon an interpretation of Administration. ) 



Answer: 



Probably. Item F on Page 4 could be changed to "academic 
administration" and remove the word "general". In addition 
we are suggesting that we add such salary costs to be alloca* 
ted on Schedule 2 as Item D as explained on Page 22. 



Question: Is there any way you can notify everyone before changes 

made? 



are 



Answer : 



We can make a recommendation from this group to the State 
Junior College Board. (A brief discussion followed this 
question concerning the feasibility of adding the Unit Cost 
Study to the December 15 agenda in Springfield and to hold 
any questions until that time.) 



Question: Are we going to amortise capital outlay costs' 



Answer: Only in the Building Fund. 



The group in attendance at the Unit Cost Study Meeting voted unanimously 
to go on record opposing comparisons between junior colleges and other colleges 
The resolution was stated as follows: "We will not use the results of our 

unit costs study to compare costs of junior college programs to other colleges, 
and universities." It was further recommended that extreme care be taken in 
the use of any data of the unit cost study. 
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University Retirement System Seminar Session 

Chairman Ralpl' E. Francis 



Board of Education, Kankakee Community College 



Speaker 



,, Edward S. Gibala 

Executive Director, State Universities Retirement System 



Recorder 



Frank A. Banks 

President, Chicago City College Faculty Council 



UNIVERSITY RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
Frank A. Banks, Recorder 



Mr. Wayne Ziimwalt, Rock Valley College, made the following observation 
"The small number of participants in this seminar is an indication of the 
youth of our faculty." 

Mrs. Fraser introduced our speaker, Mr. Edward S. Gib- Ala, Secretary 
and Executive Director of the State Universities Retirement System. The 
following is an outline of Mr. Gibala* s address: 

I. Uses of the State Universities Retirement System 

A. Recruitment 

1. Much of the recruitment of new teachers in Illinois is 
from outside the state. 

2. A five year resting period provision to make one eligible 
for pension at retirement age was proposed and finally 
approved in 1966. In 1949 the resting period was twenty 
years. It was reduced to fifteen years and then to ten 
years prior to the approval of the five year period 
which was approved in 1966. 

B. Pension Credit for other Public Employees. 

1. The current procedure which allows up to ten years credit 

by the following formula was approved in 1965: 12% x 

beginning salary in Illinois x years of other public employ- 
ment + interest at 4% with the limitation that the employee 
does not pay more than one-half the value of additional pension 
provided by this service. 

2. Limit passed in 1967. 

a. The employee pays no more than one -half the value 
of his pension; the state pays the balance. 

b. The employee’s share probably will drop in the future. 

The state now matches the employee’s contribution dollar 
for dollar. 



•• 
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C. Effect upon employees at time of Class I status 



1. Several doimstate employees lost pension rights. 



7 



Applies only to those employed at the time of initial Class I 
status (July 1, 1966). 



Exception:, Ihose persons (teachers, clerical, etc.) employed 
by the Chicago Board of Education who were hired by the Chicago 
City College within six months after the date of Class I (July 1, 
1966). 



II. Legislation Passed in 1967 



A. Senate Bill 515 - The Junior College Bill 



1. Hie most important pension legislation since 1941, the date 
of inception of the system. 



2 . 



Hie state takes over the entire cost of pension. Hiis action 
removes an inequity made in 1965. 



3. 



Pension financing was overlooked in 1965; it was corrected 
in 1967. Reimbursement vouchers are now being processed to 
repay Junior College Districts for their pension contributions. 



4. 



All State University and Junior College Boards are to have their 
share of employees* pension paid at cost, 10.09% of their total 
payrolls in addition to the employee* s 7%. Tflien the state paid 
only 3.75%, the deficit increased each year. The current 
10.09% will stabilize the deficit at the current level and 
not allow it to increase. 



Hany other states (i.e.. New York, Pennsylvania, etc.) are 
paying into their pension funds on a current basis with a 
built-in means for eliminating deficit within approximately 
twenty- five years. 



The chairman thanked Mr. Gibala for his enlightening presentation. 
Mr. Gibala then entertained questions from the floor. 




Q-1 How does our pension system compare with the pension systems of 
other states? 



A-1 Our pension system is one of the best in the nation. Indiana 
and Purdue Universities, however, have a better system. Their 
system is non-contributory on the part of the employee; The 
Universities pay the total cost, 15%. Previously, the Universities 
paid 10%, the employee 57.. 



Q-2 How does the pension system of Illinois compare with that of 
California? 



A-2 Illinois compares favorably. 




I 
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Q-3 How does Che temporary disability program in Illinois compare with 
those of other states? 

A-3 Ihe temporary disability program in Illinois is one of the most 

liberal in the country. In order to quality for disability benefits 
from the Retirement System, the disabled employee must have at least 
two years of service credits in the Retirement System if disability 
results from illness. No minimum service is required if disability 
results from an accident. Ihe Retirement System disability benefits 
will be paid until the employee receives 50 per cent of his total 
earnings while a member of the Retirement System. Host other states 
require ten years of service for the employee to qualify; i.e., 
maximum benefits are usually about 12 1/2 percent of the average 
salary during the high five years. 

Q-4 Can one take a temporary disability benefit? 

A-4 Yes. Downstate up to age 55 under the State Teachers System; up to 
compulsory retirement age under the State University System. This 
provision is one of the best of its kind. 

Q-5 Doesn't this system favor the male? 

A-5 Yes, as does Federal Social Security. 

Q-6 Is there a reciprocal agreement between downstate systems and the 
State Universities Retirement System? 

A-6 Yes. There is no limit. All service benefits under old downstate 
systems are calculated. 

Q-7 Must one be in Class I to gain pension benefits? 

A-7 No. 



Q-8 Nhat if your college is still under Class II? 

A-8-a You will remain in the pension plan under the State Teachers 
Retirement Plan. 

A-S-b You must teach in the University System for five years in order to 
qualij^y for benefits under the University System. 

A-8-C A person automatically goes under the State University System 
when his District becomes Class I. 




Q-9 What are the regulations regarding other types of public employment, 
for instance, military service? 

A-S A teacher who enters military service and returns to teaching will 
receive full credit for military service under the State Universities 
Retirement System. 

Mr. Glbala reported that three pension bills were submitted and passed 
by the Illinois General Assembly during 1967, One was proposed by state 
employees, one by state teachers and one by the General Assembly. The first 
two were vetoed by the Governor; the last was signed into law. He further 
reported on proposed pension legislation for 1969. 
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OUTLOOK FOR 1969 LEGISLATION 
Automatic Annual Increase in Pensions 

The Etaiployees Advisory Committee to the State Universities Retirement 
System Board has approved of proposed legislation which would increase 
the base pension 1 1/2% each year after retirements Each member would 
contribute 1/27. of salary to help finance this proposal and the state 
would pay the balance of the cost. The additional contribution by the 
member would be refunded to him if he withdraws his funds from the 
system or does not qualify for the increase in pension. 

The Illinois Public Employees Pension Laws Commission has gone on 
record as favoring the 1 1/2% automatic annual increase in pensions, and 
several Illinois retirement systems (including the General Assembly 
System) now provide such increase. 

This increase of 1 1/2% is to cover inflation. Some distinguished 
teachers who retired in the ”40* s” are drawing pensions of $200.00 to 
$250.00 per month. 

Mr. Gibala called attention to a defect in the Chicago Public Schools 
Pension System. It includes the 1 1/2% '‘cost of living" clause. The 
employee pays 1/2%. However, the employee forfeits his 1/2% if he 
withdraws from the system. This forfeiture clause is included in the 
General Assembly Bill passed in 1967. 

Tax- Sheltered Annuities 

Mr. Gibala reported that a variable annuity plan is being pushed. Such 
a plan has not been approved by the state Legislature after eight years. 

Two pages of a bulletin from the State Universities Retirement System 
entitled "Legislation and Administration" were distributed at this 
meeting and were devoted to this topic. 

Revision in Formula for Determining the Retirement Allowance 

The current retirement formula of 1 2/3% x years of service x 
average earnings during the high five consecutive years provides generous 
benefits for a person who continues service in Illinois for a long period 
or who performs his service in Illinois during the latter part of his 
working lifetime. However, it does not provide a fair benefit to the 
short-term employee who serves the State of Illinois during the early 
part of his working lifetime. Consequently, the five-year vesting 
provision which was approved in 1967 is of little or no value to the 
younger faculty and staff members who leave the State after meeting this 
requirement . 

The Rmployees Advisory Committee to the Retirement Board has recom- 
mended that the 1 2/3% formula be retained, but that the Law be changed 
so that the portion of the retirement benefits provided by empl oyer 
contributions shall be at least 1.4 times the retirement benefit provided 
by the ftnoloyees* contributions and interest credits. 'Hie current employee 
retirement contribution is 67. of earnings. Thus, this change would 
provide a retirement allowance at least equal to that which could be 
purchased by total contributions of 14.47. of earnings, plus interest 
accumulations . 
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A similar proposal was rejected by the Illinois Public Employees 
Pension laws Commission in 1966. 

The current retirement formula discussed in paragraph one is poor 
for a faculty or staff member going from Illinois to another state 
because generally there is no reciprocity. A person doesn't lose much 
if he returns to Illinois. One cannot receive duplicate credit in two 
states for the same period of service. Some states and systems have a 
reciprocity provision. (1) Alabama - 16 years; (2) Illinois “ 15 years; 
(3) Chicago - 20 years. However, under the Chicago system, a person 
with less than 20 years of service who retires before age 55 receives no 
benefits. 

Mr. Gibala stated that he believes that the current retirement 
formula of 1 2/3% x years of service x average earnings during the high 
five consecutive years is a very sound plan for career employees. The 
high five Includes summer and overtime work. Full credit is given for 
sabbatical leaves in the aforementioned formula based upon the person s 
salary at the time the sabbatical leave begins. 

Leave x^lthout pay creates <|ulte a problem. Downstate a person is 
granted one year during his entire length of service. Throughout the 
rest of the state a person may receive three years* credit XTlthln each 
ten year period. The facu?.ty member should tal?e the initiative in 
notifying the Pension Board*oF^ange of status within thirty days 
following the beginning date of leave, iific. Gibala stated further that 
during such a leave the person has nothing to loss if he pays into che 
pension plan; he has everything to gain. 

0-10 Why is there discrimination against females in regard to 
survivors benefits? 

A- 10 Males usually have more dependents than females. 

Mrs. Eve Gersbacher of Southeastern Illinois College at Harrisburg 
challenged the infraction of the Federal Civil Rights Act against the 
states in regard to pension laws. She stated that the Federal Civil 
Service Lax 7 is most discriminatory against females. She advocated some 
kind of legal action through her daughter, Edith Green, an attorney who 
has an interest in legislation which discriminates against females. 



ALL-STATE JUHIOR COLLEGE BAND 

The first Illinois All-State Junior College Honor Band received a standing 
ovation at the fall conference sponsored by the Illinois Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges and the Illinois Junior College Board. 

The 70-member band was made up of students from 13 junior colleges in 
Illinois, each of whom had rehearsed at his home school before meeting in 
Peoria for the first public performance of the band, organized this year. 

Roger A. Per ley, assistant professor of music at Black Hawk CdRege, 

Moline, was the director of the band. James Mack, chairman of the music 

department. Loop Campus, Chicago City College, was the associate director. | 

I 
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Ferley conducCed the band In '‘Rondo Marziale" by Arthur Frackenpohl and 
"Variants on a IMiediaeval Tune" by Norman Dello Jblo. Hack conducted "Danza 
Lucumi" by Ernesto Lecuona and "Andante and Toccata" by Vaclav Nelhybel. 

AI Kindig of Thornton Junior College, Harvey, handled arrangements for 
overnight accommodations for the band members. James Pleasant of Illinois 
Central College, Peoria, obtained the necessary chairs, stands and equipment 
for the band's performances and worked with James Broman, executive secretary 
of the lACJC to obtain rehearsal halls. The band held afternoon and evening 
rehearsals on November 16 and a morning rehearsal November 17 prior to the 
performances. 

The outstanding music students who were members of the band were: 

Black Hawk College (Roger A. Perley, music director) - Patricia Calzla, 
Clarinet; Robert Hammond, French Horn; Mark Kingsbury, Alto Clarinet; George 
Malolch, Tenor Saxophone; Robert McGriff, Tenor Trombone; Bethel Mlllen, 
Baritone Saxophone; Nancy Nichols, Flute; Richard Nicola, Percussion; Joseph 
Wesenberg, Bass Clarinet. 

Elgin Junior College (Joseph Clontea, music director) - Kralg Baum, Tuba; 
Joyce Brannon, Cornet; Darlene Myers, Oboe. 

William Rainey Harper Junior College (George Makas, music director) - 
Eric Nllsen, String Bass; Bill Doolan, French Horn; Robert Goben, Trombone; 

Craig S. Fry, Tenor Sax; Dennis Runyon, Percussion. 

Highland Community College (Art Castetter, music director) - Linda Hall, 
French Horn; Cath^' Smith,' Saxophone; Gary Colbert, Trumpet. 

Joliet Junior College (Hal Dellinger, music director) - Tom Blarent, 

Bb Clarinet; Bob Adams, Bb Trumpet; Bill Gelng, Bb Trumpet, James lawls, 

Bb Clarinet; Noyer Mumaugh, Tuba. 

Horton Junior College (Robert Dvorak, music director) - Mark Callendo, 
Trumpet; Frank Kutlnac, Contra-Bass Clarinet; Durwood Schuylaman, Oboe. 

Loop Branch - Chicago City College (James Mack, music director ) - 
William Gllardon, Trombone; Drake G. Kerry, Clarinet; Charles Forester, 

Clarinet; William Thlssen, Cornet; Michael Cosentlno, Alto; Kaye Clements, 

Flute, Picc.; Michael Wood, Trumpet; Ziedon is Ozers, Clarinet; Stanley Drucher, 
Clarinet; Michael Watkins, Eb Tuba. 

Rock Valley College (Ruben Johnson, music director) - W. 13harles Pierce, 
Barltonq; Thoraas W. Erickson, Baritone Sax; Wendell Thompson, Trombone; 

Nellie V. Berg, Flute; Rick James, Bassoon; Dave Johanson, Alto Sax; Cheryl 
Hammond, Clarinet; Sue Turner, Clarinet. 

Sauk Valley College (Max Grunnup, music director) - Rick Kerley, Percussion. 

Southeastern Junior College (Curtls Burklow, music director) - Cynthia 
Prather, Clarinet; Curtis Healy, French Horn; Greg Tanner, Eb Bass Saas; Jo Anna 
Fm/ler, Alto Sax; Joe Pearson, Cornet; Jamie Reeve, Baritone. 

Thornton Junior College (Al Kindig, music director) - John Gill, Trombone; 
Linda Puckett, Flute; Sandy Palm, Flute; Barb Frederick, Baritone Horn; 

Lois Vander Wall, French Horn; Kathleen Chicke, Clarinet, Terry Trltt, Clarinet. 
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I'liraubonsee College (D. !'7icl:lser, music director) - Dave Scafe, Percussion; 
Joyce TJalker, French Horn; Larry McCabe, Trombone. 

Wilson Branch - Chicago City College (Robert Haddick, music director) - 
Jack Simon, Clarinet; Irving Barnette, Bass Clarinet; Bonnie Herold, Flute; 
Dan Greenock, Tuba. 
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REGISTRATION 



ILLINOIS JUNIOR COLLEGE BOARD I4ENBERS 

Frank F. Foifle, Chairman Gertrude C. ICahn and Mr: Kahn 

John IC. Cox, Vice Chairman and Mrs. Cox Richard G. Brovme 

Annabel C. Prescott Lee 0. Dawson and Mrs. Dawson 

ILLINOIS JUNIOR COLLEGE BOARD STAFF, 544 lies Park Place, 

Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Gerald N. Smith, Executive Secretary Albert H. Martin 

L. Everett Belote Jadies S. Spencer and Mrs. Spencer 

G. Robert Darnes and Mrs. Darnes Floyd C. Tompkins and Mrs. Tompkins 

Chalmer Filbrun Edith TJilson 

BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 300 East Monroe Street, Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Robert Marsh Bruce R. Trester 

Donald Winandy 

OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 302 State Office Building, 

Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Parmer L. Ewing Hazel Kellams 

ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES, 211 West Wacker Drive, 

Chicago, Illin':Di8 60606 



James Broman. Executive Director, and Mrs. Broman 



Bea Douglas 

BELLEVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 2555 West 

H. J. Haberaecker, President 

Henry M. Mi lander 

Gordon Stone 

A. J. Woods 

Wayne Stumph 

Terrance Knecht 

BUCK HA^^ COLLEGE, 1001 16th Street, 

Alban Reid, President 
Robert Jensen 
John T. Frey 
Vincent C. O’Leary 
Robert Van Raes 
Thomas Batell 
Edward Kilgus 
Terry Maltby 



Boulevard, Belleville, Illinois 62221 

John H. Sprengeler 
Roger Crane 
Farrell G. Wilson 
Otis Miller 
Jan Milligan 



Moline, Illinois 61265 
Van T'Jhite 

Otto Schweinberger 
Warren Leonard 
Charles Carlsen 
Rudolph Stahlheber 
Marvin W. Schiess 
Robert Keene 
Seymour P. Golden 
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BLACK HAl^TK COLLEGE EAST, 111 North East Street, Kewanee, Illinois 61443 
Max F. Wingett, Dean Dick Doty 

CANTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 102 East Elm Street, Canton, Illinois 61520 



Hearl C. Bishop, President, and Mrs. Bishop 
Donald F. Mortvedt 
Harold D. Huber 
Victor Zaverella 



Virginia Vasen 
Myrna Harms 
Marcia Shumaker 
Frances Steinkamp 



CHICAGO CITY COLLEGE, 180 Nbrth Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601 



Oscar E. Shabat^ Chancellor 

Hymen Chausow 

Henry Moughamian 

John F. Grede 

Turner H. Trimble 

Andrew S. Korim 

Charles Morton 



Morris L. Haimowitz 
Craig Lytle 
Dennis Holmberg 
John Clasby 
Sally Forch 
Frank A. Banks 
Phillip Luhmann 
H. Lindsay Roark 



AMUNDSEN-MAYFAIR CAMPUS, 4626 North Knox Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60630 



Charles Morton 
Anthony Dobbins 



Edith Jeanne Hathaway 
Madeleine Hilder 



BOGAN CAMPUS. 3S35 West 7Sth Street, Chicago, Illinois 60652 



Sydney Titelbaum, Dean 
Wesley Soderquist 



Williaui Conway 
Robert H. Krupp 



CRANE CAMPUS, 2250 West VanBuren Street, Chicago, Illinois 60612 



Irving B. Slutsky, President 

Frank Banks 

Henry English 

Charles Chatman 

Anna M. Davis 

James Neal 



John Morrow 
Herman Oii/ens 
Phyllis Woods 
Willie Stigall 
Georgia Elgar 



FENCER CAMPUS, 11220 South Wallace Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60612 



Doyle 0. Bon Jour, Dean 



Ralph A. Hladik 



LOOP CAI^IPUS, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 50601 



David H. Heller, Dean 
John J. Bowen 
John P. Donohue 



Harold Pates 
James L* Mack 



SOUTHEAST CAMPUS, 3600 South Anthony, Chicago, Illinois 60617 
Chester Pachucki, Dean Catherine Leahy 
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SOUTHSAST CAMPUS (continued) 

Beryl R. McNabb Merlin Benrud 

Dollace IIcNabb Howard A. Gordon 

Hubert A. Kalsch 



T« V, CAIiPUS, 5400 North St. Louis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60625 



Milliam H. Grede 



WILSON CAMPUS, 7047 South Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60625 



B-ien Akin 
David B. Erikson 
Lux Henninger 
Mavis Hoberg 
Leon Novar 
Ihyra Vickery 

WRIGHT CAMPUS, 3400 North Austin 



Herbert C. Kalk 
Robert*. Haddick 
Barbara Moore 
Lois Niedoborski 
Betty Overstreet 
John Hennessy 

Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60634 



Ernest V. Clements, Dean Howard Armstrong 

Howard W. Peterson, Jr. 

DANVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 2000 East Main Street, Danville, Illinois 61332 



Mary Miller, President 
Donald C. Whitmill 
Alice Lee Morrison 
Robert Griggs 
Charles Thompson 
John Bettag 
Earl Stelzer 



Maurice Stauder 
William Langas 
Lawrence Auten 
Elmer E. Smith 
Russell Guin 
David McGee 
Walter Smith 



COLLEGE OF DU PAGE, 2SW235 Ferry Road, Naperville, Illinois 60540 



Rodney Berg, President, and Mrs. Berg Lon Gault 

John Paris and Mrs. Paris James Love 

Harold Bitting and Mrs. Bitting Ernest LeDuc 

Morton Shanberg and Mrs. Shanberg Russ l^itacre 

William Johnson and Mrs. Johnson Tim West 

Richard Ducote Kym Frischkorn 

Duane ICirchoff Bob Cowan 

Darell Schregardus Terry O’Sullivan 

Arthur Anderson 

ELGIN COltlUNITY COLLEGE, 373 East Chicago Street, Elgin, Illinois 60120 



Gilbert I. Renner, President, 

Gus Stuart 

Eugene Pint 

Donald Green 

Vernon Bashaw 

John Murphy 



and Mrs. Renner 

Susan Weight 
Christine Schneider 
Fabian Henry 
Charles Medearis 
Karl Lehr 
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ELGIN CO^JMUNITY COLLEGE (continued) 



Richard Schimmel 
June Chapin 
Patrick O'Donnell 
John Duby, Jr. 

WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER COLLEGE, 34 West 



Edwin Schulz 
Frieda Simon 
E. Arthur Hill 



Palatine Road, Palatine, Illinois 60067 



Robert E. Lahti, President 

Jessalyn Nicklas 

John A. Haas 

Donn Stansbury 

James Harvey 

John Upton 

Harold Cunningham 

Thomas Seward 

Clete Hinton 



Larry King 
Roger Mussell 
Henry Meier 
George Makes 
John Thompson 
Bob Wintz 
Donna Berg 
John Birkholz 
Charles F. Falk 



HIGHLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 511 West Stephenson Street, Freeport, Illinois 61032 



Kenneth E. Borland, President 

Richard Fagan 

Helen Grob 

Louise Neyhart 

Charles Jenkins 

Tom Myers 

Robert Rimington 



Donald Richardson 
Robert Lewis 
Everett Seiver 
Jeanne Jeffrey 
Pam Knapp 
Greg Kirby 
A1 Unger 

East Peoria, Illinois 61611 



ILLINOIS CENTRAL COLLEGE, Post Office Box 2400, 



Kenneth Edwards, President and Mrs. 
Leon H. Per ley and Mrs. Per ley 
Richard Murray and Mrs. liurray 
James A. Bowman 
Stanley Niehaus 
Robert Gorham and Mrs. Gorham 
John Dalton and Mrs. Dalton 
Dorothy Herm 

Carter Hewitt and Mrs. Hewitt 

Stanley Hodel and Mrs. Hodel 

Zealy Holmes 

Donald Wilcox 

Roger Smith 

Carol Rudolphi 

Ted Snyder 



Edwards 

Angelo V. Abbott 
Robert T. Wilson 
Doris Kolb 
John Rooney 
Vivian Masters 
Marilyn Butcher 
Don Gordon 
James Pleasant 
Gerald J. Holzhauer 
Elliott Fox 
Fred Nesbit 
Betty Calkins 
Raymond Franz 
Martin Leddy 
Dale Williams 



ILLINOIS VALLEY COMliUNITY COLLEGE, 5th and Chartres Streets, 

LaSalle, Illinois 61301 

Kenneth Freeman, President, and Mrs. Freeman 

Earl Trobaugh and Mrs. Trobaugh Robert Schott 

Richard Erzen and Mrs. Erzen Lorraine Lehto 
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ILLINOIS VALLEY COI«NIIY COLLEGE (continued) 



F. H. Dolan 
John Hawse 
A1 Wisgoski 
James L. Williams 
Robert I^itney 
Barbara Edgerley 



Lana Logston 
C. R. Vance 
Crystal Springborn 
Charles Harmon 
Dean llay 
Michael Fostula 
William O' Brian 



JOLIET JUNIOR COLLEGE, 207 East Jefferson Street, Joliet, Illinois 60432 



Elmer W. Rowley, 
Samuel Saxon 
Victor Scott 
Susan H. Wood 
F. Berle Needham 
Henry Pi Hard 
Robert Burke 
John Corradetti 
William Chase 
A1 Racchini 
Maynard Boudreau 
William T. Allen 
Leonard Hodgman 



President, and Mrs. Rowley 

Duane Converse 
Earl Hens lee 
Wilbur Miner 

and I4rs. Needham Ron T^Thitaker 

Bruce Houseknecht 
Hal Dellinger 
Fred Fonseca 
Bernie Petak 
Sharon Forkal 
Linda Pruss 
Mick Korelc 



KANKAKEE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 225 Bast Merchant, Kankakee, Illinois 60901 



Robert Zimmer, President, and Mrs. Zimmer John Veatch 

Mary Fraser John Rooney and Mrs. Rooney 

Kenneth Seebach Ralph Francis 

John Sami in 



KASIW^SKIA COLLEGE, Shattuc Road, Centralia, Illinois 62C01 



Eugene HcClintock, President 

Ron CXjens 

Tom Freeman 

Montie Whitten 

Rachel Wilkes 

Lewis Dobbs 

James McKee 

Jack Dillon 

Duane Kessler 

James Hooper 



Dale Musselman 
George Bridges 
Virgil Bolerjack 
Joseph Heimann 
Elmer Schrage 
Clinton Wedelcemper 
Thelma Bailey 
Verle Be s ant 
Herschel Kasten 



KISHWAUICEE COLLEGE, 200 llay Mart Shopping Center, Post Office Box 29, 

Rochelle, Illinois 61068 



W. Lamar Fly, President 



Kenneth 0. Smith 



LAKE JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT #532, Waulcegan, Illinois 



Thomas E. Smith 
Oby Co^.Tan 



C. Joseph Foley 
J. A. Adams 
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LAICE LAND COLLEGE, 1921 Richmond, Mattoon, Illinois 6193G 



Floyd Curl 
L. S. McNeill 
Robert Webb 
Thomas Deem 
Dale Roberts 
Charles Crites 
Mignon Grabb 



Clifton DeBates 
James Decker 
Don Stuckey 
Frank Adams 
Shirley Brown 
Sheila Reitzel 
Nancy Binder 



LINCOLN LAND JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT #526, 442 lies Park Place, 

Springfield, Illinois 62703 



J. Kennedy Kincaid Eldon Greenwood 

HORTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, 2423 South Austin, Cicero, Illinois 60650 



Vincent J. Cerveny 
Frank Naccarato 
LeRoy Gebhart 
Robert C. Bergstrom 
Dorothy L. Dunn 
Marjorie A. Pefferman 
Donald W. Galen 
Franklean A. Wegersen 
Sandra Tillrock 
Judy Bly 

Michelle LaSorella 



Thomas Misek 

Michael Kosmatka 

Eleanor Carlson 

Robert Finder and Mrs. Finder 

liarilyn Wilson 

Mark Cal lend o 

Frank Cutinack 

Durward Schuyleman 

S. C. Richards 

Joseph Cndrus 



OLNEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 405 North West Street, Olney, Illinois 6245C 
Leslie S. Purdy, President Gail Lathrop 

PARICLAND COLLEGE, 2 Main Street, Champaign, Illinois 61001 



William M. Staerkel, President 

Donald Swank 

Richard Karch 

Phillip Walker 

Clifton ilats 

Dan Vogler 



Brian Koleto 
Douglas Hager 
Charles Zipprodt 
Norman Weller 
C. W. Barnes 



PRAIRIE STATE COLLEGE, lOth Street and Dixie Highway, 

Chicago Heights, Illinois 60411 




I 



Richard W. Hostrop, President 

Ray Garcia 

Dan Savage 

Steve Schoemaker 

Rick Hartman 

Corey Cameron 

Roxanne Angel ini 

George Fox 

Bob Baker 



Patrick Faulkner 
Bruce Enselman 
Joseph Bishop 
Ray Linds trand 
Robert Andrews 
Retha Mason 
Lester Rowe 
Thomas Scarlett 
Judy Best 
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R2WD LAKE, South 7th Street, Mt. Vernon, Illinois 62864 

Wayne Arnold Linda Presley 

Betty Ann Ward Rick Haney 

ROCK VALLEY COLLEGE, 3301 Worth Ilulford Road, Rockford, Illinois 61111 



Clifford 6. Erickson, President, 

J. B. Ilunson and Hrs. Munson 

Forest Ether edge 

Ilrs. E. G. Roberts 

Robert Sechler 

Tom Luchetti 

Linda Meyers 

Linda Polhill 

Vaden Parmenter 

Reuben Johnson 

David Arnold 

Bob Jones 



and Mrs. Erickson 

Charles Lamb 
Vivian Hickey 
David W. Hinde 
Patrick P. Thompson 
Peter Frisk 
Wayne Zuniwalt 
Ronald Hallstrom 
Richard Baer 
John Lounsbury 
Lena X^illiams 
Diane Williams 

Post Office Box 470, 
Galesburg, Illinois 61401 



CARL SANDBURG COLLEGE, 139 South Cherry Street, 



F. William Kelley Benjamin T. Shawer 

William D. lias ter s 

SAUK VALLEY COLLEGE, Rural Route #1, Diseon, Illinois 61021 



Edward J. Sabol, President 
E. Orval DeWeerth 
Catherine Perkins 
Warren Walder 
Elmer Kuhn 
Robert Wash 
Robert Edison 
Loren Allen 
Philip Osborn 

SOUTHEASTERN ILLINOIS COLLEGE, 333 West 

Joseph Deaton, Superintendent 

Eva Gersbacher 

Don Szymczak 

Arlie Boswell 

Marvin Barnett 

John Murphy 

Harry Abell 

SOUTHWEST COOK JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT 



Noah Bunch 
Peter Stuckey 
George Vrhel 
Frederick A. Voda 
R. Dale Hoy 
Dennis Fulrath 
Rick Kerley 
Linda Hurley 
Michael Barge 

College Street, Harrisburg, Illinois 6294( 

Leo Hefner 
Cynthia Gidcumb 
Carol Butler 
Janie 0*Brien 
Kitty Morris 
Jeff Kotner 



#524, 4740 West 95th Street, 

Oak Laxjn, Illinois 6C453 



James Wood 



ERIC 






Frank Bella, Jr 
John Coghill 
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THORNTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, 151st Street and Broadway, Harvey, Illinois 60425 



Lee E. Dulgar 
Naoni Dunl:er 
Nayna Willard 
George W. Clark 
Adelaide Childs 
Byron Kee 
Ray C. Sherman 
Joseph Gutenson 
James Sidwell 
Harmon D. Roberts 
Frank Stanicek 
Joseph Thornton 
llarcel Pacatte 



Gilbert Anderson 
Alice Barkley 
Penny Corbett 
Richard Olson 
Bill Foster 
Terri Donahue 
Fat Konrath 
Wendall Hock 
Wayne Ten^illige: 
Jerry VrsheU 
Blaine Sampson 
James A>^ Kindig 



TRITON COLLEGE, 1000 Wolf Road, Northlake, Illinois 60164 



Herbert Zeitlin, 
Wade Steel 
John Collins 
Fred ICnol 
Clifton Woods 
Robert Collins 
Jack Ros setter 
Gordon Simons en 
David Raulston 
Carl Dean 



President 



Linda Canale 
Kathy Eade 
Randy Murray 
Robert Fahey 
Tom Madden 
Robert Dale 
Arthur Shearburn 
John Warren 
George Cos: 



WABASH VALLEY COLLEGE, 2222 College Drive, Ht. Carmel, Illinois 62C63 



R. W. Bowen, President 
James Gillespie 
Robert Irvin 
Vera Laughlin 



Dale Steffey 
Della Yates 
Mary Trottier 
Danny Vest 



WAUBONSEE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 15 South Lake Street, Post Office Bos: 431, 

Aurora, Illinois 



Jaues Nelson, President 
Dale Von Ohlen 
George AI:erlot*7 
Luclle Gustafson 
Ruby Collins 
Stanley Groh 



David Pierce 
Hm-7ard Sims 
James Zemek 
James McAnelly 
Duane Wiclciser 



UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 



Ernest F. Anderson 
Terry 0*Banion 
William Weller 
H. L. Wake land 
Robert Wolverton 



C. D. Smith 
Robert A. Waller 
John A. Easley 
Robert B. Lorenz 
Stanley C. Robinson 
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EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Charleston, Illinois 
George Hackler 

ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY, Normal, Illinois 
Elden A. Lichty and Mrs. Lichty 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, DeKalb, Illinois 



William K. Ogilvie 
Robert Nelson 


Arthur C. Huns 
Henry Yankow 



SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Carbondale, Illinois 



Ken August Brunner 
Marvin E. Johnson 
Roland Keim 
John L. Kurtz 


Andrew H. Marcec 
Donald J. Tolle 
Donald L. Winsor 
Roland Keene 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Edwardsville, 


Illinois 


George H. Goodwin 
Norbert V. Schmitt 


Henry T. Boss 
Mary M. Brady 



WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, llacomb, Illinois 



Jack A. Peterson 
Kenneth Epperson 
W. A. Unden/ood 
Margaret Allen 
Gerald Stacy 
Carl Lindsay 

LINCOLN COLLEGE, Lincoln, Illinois 


David Stuckel 
James Joyce 
Norbert A. Goechner 
C. A. Julestrom 
Joseph Stipanowich 
John F. Castle 


David Castillon 
Nan Puls 

ICENDALL COLLEGE, Evanston, Illinois 


Paul Younger 


Elizabeth Canar 
Ann Bennett 
Patti Ames 

WINSTON CHURCHILL, Pontiac, Illinois 


Art Barnum 
Robert Thompson 
Robert Dan 


Rita Farrell 
Gary Armstrong 
Paul Wolfe 

ROBERT MORRIS, Carthage, Illinois 


Lyle Antonio 
Richard Lodes tro 


L. W. Sherman, Jr. 
F. Robert Healey 


David Johnson 
David Fulton 



ROBERT MORRIS (continued) 

J. 'Jilliatn Eddy, J-. 
Jack Watson 
Donna Held 
Steve Sprenger 
Larry Jones 
Beryl Hart 
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Robert L. Effland 
Larry Lagow 
Mike Morris 
Dick Reed 
David Havlik 

Keith Hawxby and Mrs. Hawxby 



SPRINGFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Springfield, Illinois 



A. M. Mess ling 

FELICIAN COLLEGE, Chicago, Illinois 
2 Representatives 

14ERAi*IAC JUNIOR COLLEGE, ICirlcwood, Missouri 
Margaret Anglis 

LEl'JIS COLLEGE, Joliet, Illinois 



Hugh S. Bonar 

BRADLEY, Peoria, Illinois 

Orville Nothdurft 
Robert Kozelka 

DE PAUL UNIVERSITY, Chicago, Illinois 



Tom Scott 
Lee Slicer 
Cindy Ew^ing 



Irma T. Halfter ^ 

NORTffilESTERN UNIVERSITY, Chicago, Illinois 
j. D. Arnold 

CENTRAL YMCA COLLEGE, Chicago, Illinois 

Harrison Heyl 
Leon Dingle 
John Bouseman 
Tom Stafford 

BOARD OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION, Springfield, Illinois 

John A. Beaumont 
Clement Bogaard 
John Walgren 
Amos D. Coleman 

ILLINOIS BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Robert E. Preller, Bloomington, Illinois 



Harvey Bos 
Alfred A. Redding 
Louise Dailey 









DEPARHIENT OF REGISTRATION AND EDUCATION, Chicago, Illinois 
Margaret See lye Freda Treptow 

ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, Springfield, Illinois 
Donald L. Beatty 

UNIVERSITY CIVIL SERVICE SYSTE14 OF ILLINOIS 
Arlyn C. Narks 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL CONSULTING SERVICE 

William Seiple Fi^ed Burnham 

COUNCIL OF COIMJNITY COLLEGE BOARDS 

NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION, Evanston, Illinois 

Freeman H. Vaughn 

COLLEGE OF SAN MATEO, San 14ateo, California 
Julio Eartolazzo, President 

FRIDSTEIN & FITCH ARCHITECTS 

Erie Jones Marvin Fitch 

FERRY & HENDERSON, ARCHITECTS, Springfield, Illinois 
Earl W. Henderson 

E. J, HAUSER14AN COMPANY, 201 North Wells, Chicago, Illinois 
Earl Hauserman 

HOWARD WL VOSS ASSOCIATES, 510 Greenbay Road, Kenilworth, Illinois 
Hoizard Voss, Jr. Thomas C. Zay 

FIELDS GOLDMAN MAGEE ARCHITECTS, lit. Vernon, Illinois 
George E. Magee 

ACT PROGRAM, Oak Park, Illinois 
Harold J. I^ite 

ACT, Iowa City, loc^a 
Lowell Reed 



i 



a 











COUMTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, Scott County 
Dale Fittenger 

UNION HIGH SCHOOL, Blggsville, Illinois 
Loren Utsinger 

CONTINENTAL BANK, Chicago, Illinois 

John H. Horrigan Phillip Johnson 

KEYSTONE STEEL & NIRE COMPANY 
John Gibson 

The Honorable Hudson Sours, State Senator, District 18, Peoria, Illinois 

John H. Hammack, Illinois Director of Selective Service 

Carl B. Miemann, Jr., District Director, American College Testing Program 

Pauline Grata, Assistant Professor of Natural Sciences, 

Department of Science Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Edward Gibala, Executive Director, State Universities Retirement System 









